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Warner Plans 7 4 YES-NO TO 
now Se New r V Fails To Hit THE THabe 
with ABPC Scottish Box-Office SIR DAVID GRIFFITHS’ 


JACK L. WARNER, president of 
Warner Bros. who arrived in Eng- 
land on Monday, is planning “an 


even closer working relationship” 
with ABPC in connection with the 
development of Warner's _inter- 


national film-making plans. 

At a Claridge’s reception on Tues- 
day he stated significantly: ‘ Ameri- 
can film producers, directors and 
actors who have worked at the Elstree 
Studios are high in their praise of its 
facilities and efficiency.” 

As exclusively reported in KINE. 
last week, Warners have lined up 
“ Kind Sir,” starring Cary Grant and 
Ingrid Bergman, for Elstree shooting. 
Stanley Donen, who will direct, is in 


London for conferences with Mr. 
Warner and_ British production 
representatives. 


Cinerama Scheme 


Other plans revealed by Mr. 
Warner on Tuesday included: 

Many theatres in England and 
other markets will be equipped for 
Cinerama following a _ deal for 


Warner Bros. to distribute films made | 


in that process. At present, only the 
London Casino can show Cinerama. 
Four pictures have been shot in the 
process and a fifth is being made. 

Warner Bros. is negotiating for a 
deal in Eastern European countries, 
“ This does not mean, of course, that 
these countries are ready to buy our 
pictures but we hope they do.” 

The four one-hour TV programmes 
now being filmed at Burbank would 
“provide an excellent means of 
developing new creative and acting 
talents for the cinema screen.” 
Warner Bros, recently launched a 16 
million dollars TV programme for 
the coming year. 


FOX PLAN UPHELD 
AS THE ANSWER 


THE NEW 20th-Fox release pat- 
tern by which important new films 
would be shown at selected London 
suburban cinemas concurrent with 
their West End screening is the only 
way to stem television inroads. This 
was claimed by Murray Silverstone, 
president of 20th-Fox International 
Corporation, in New York this week. 

Fox’s foreign business would this 
year total about 57 million dollars, 
he said, and in 1958 would be “ much 
greater.” 

The newly created 20th Century- 
Fox post, Director of Exhibitor 
Relations, has been filled by former 
newspaperman Robert L. Wile, it 
was stated in New York this week. 


THOUGH an estimated 89 per 


noticeable difference in business as 

James Dunnachie, of the Regal in 
| Sauchichall Street, Glasgow, said his 
| theatre was packed on the Saturday 
| Scottish ITV opened. ** I would rather 
have expected a bit of a flop at night 
in view of the novelty of commercial 


a full house and queues all day. Busi- 
ness since then continues to 4 
normal.” 

| Jack Dunbar for CMA 

| that he had not yet had complete re- 
| turns from all cinemas, but 
| 
| 


| soon to say definitely,” he added, 
| ‘* but on early impressions I see no 
need to expect any radical change in 
| attendance figures.” 

James Archer at La Scala said he 
| was more than satisfied with business 
| despite the arrival of SITV. He was 
| screening “ Island in the Sun,” which 
| was originally scheduled to come off 
| last Saturday, but is now playing a 
| fifth week of big business. 

In Edinburgh Robert McLaughlin. 
| chairman of the Edinburgh and East 
| of Scotland section CEA, said: “ It 
made no difference to us in Edinburgh 
—or at our five Fife cinemas.” 

J. K. Stafford Poole said that on 


THE editors of the Daily Mail and 
Daily Sketch have promised the AIC 
they will consider giving publicity to 
the exhibitors’ side of the case in 
connection with the recently raised 
seat prices. 


| Secretary Aubrey Partner told 
Kine.: ‘‘ We are extremely pleased 
about this and hope to send a 


deputation to both editors before our 
next council meeting on September 
19.” 

An extra item on the agenda is 
likely to be a discussion on_ the 
farthing levy which, it has 
suggested, would be made to finance 
Sir David Griffiths’ proposed all- 
trade Film Industry Board. Also to 


television here,”’ he said, ** but we had | 


reported | 
so far | 


| there was no indication that SITV | 
had affected takings. ** It’s a little too | 


been | 


166,000 VIEWERS IN FIRST WEEK 


cent. of a possible 187,000 viewers 


watched Scottish independent television’s opening programmes last week 
cinema audiences have not so far been affected, report “ Kine.” corre- 
| spondents in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

All exhibitors agree it is too soon to judge accurately, but report no 


yet. 

| Saturday business at his cinemas, the 
| Synod Hall and Roxy (his other one 
| in Edinburgh, the Cameo, was show- 
| ing Festival films) was extremely 
| good and there was no sign of the 
slightest drop in attendance. Busi- 
ness in fact, during the first week of 
SITV, had been above average in 
his cinemas. 

Ronnie Maguire, a director of the 
Playhouse, said there had been no 
difference in business though he 
thought it rather early to gauge public 
reaction. 


_ LONDON TO HAVE 
RUSSIAN SEASON 


A FESTIVAL of Russian films is 
| planned for London from November 
| 3 to November 30. 

| Kring. understands it will be held 
|in the Palace Theatre, and will be 
| sponsored by Sovexportfilm. 

A spokesman for Plato Films, Ltd. 
said arrangements were now being 
|finalised and details would be 
| announced in a fortnight’s time. 


AIC May Get National 
Newspaper Publicity 


be discussed is the Sunday cinema |" 


charity tax. 


Mr. Partner said he had received 


replies from the Board of Trade in | 


connection with the statutory levy. 


An Industry Problem 
THE BOARD of Trade has told 


| A.C.T. Films, Ltd., that studio space | 


| is not a matter with which the Board 
is primarily concerned, and is a sub- 
ject for settlement within che industry. 

This follows a letter from the com- 
pany to the Board drawing attention 
to “the very serious situation that 


has arisen concerning the availability | 


of adequate studio space for the pro- 
| duction of British films.” 


proposal for an all-trade board 
reported in last week’s KINeE. 
has already been briefly discussed 
by CEA branches. 

At Birmingham, when vice- 
chairman A. G. May reported on 
the view expressed at the July 
general council meeting that the 
AITC should continue, he added: 
“Sir David Griffiths has just 
come forward with another 
scheme, a levy scheme. I think we 
have had enough levies, but I 
think this is so infinitesimal that 


we should embrace it, or at any 
rate investigate it with an open 
mind. 


“It may be the answer to this 
All-Industry Tax Committee, so 
that its efforts are directed from 
a proper source with a proper 
paid chairman and so that we can 
go forward 100 per cent. as a 
united industry—which we have 
never in the past been able to do.” 

Mr. C. W. Hutchin, Jun., ques- 
tioned the wisdom of a new levy, 
pointing out that this seemed to 
be the trend in America, where 
they had started a levy for the 
upkeep of trees. 

Mr. Miles Jervis said the dele- 


gates would watch members’ 
interests. 
At Newcastle, Teddy Hinge 


said that the all-industry board, 
if as comprehensive as was sug- 
gested, would “* make our General 
Council look rather like the Com- 
munist Party in Parliament.” 

* Personally, I shall 
this as strongly as 
added. ** There are already facili- 
ties more than ample for the 
fullest useful discussion of the 
industry's problems.” 


| Co-Productions 


with Yugoslavs 


ANGLO-YUGOSLAV  co-produc- 
tion plans are being formulated for 
next year by a company called 
Dramatic Productions, Ltd. 

Milo Sabo, who was born in Yugo- 
slavia, but has worked in this country 
for 30 years and is now a British 
subject, told Kine. that he was 
ready to make a feature, “ Torrents 
of Spring.’ Using a British director 
|}and crew he would shoot interiors 
|in a British studio and, next spring, 
go to the Dalmatian coast for ex- 
teriors. Probably the unit would 
remain in Dalmatia throughout the 
summer to shoot a second feature 
| based on a story by Tolstoi. 

| Well-known stars would be 
| Both films would be eligible 
| quota. 

The project was being organised 
| in conjunction with a Yugoslav pro- 
duetion company 


cast 
for 


A 
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Recruitment 


ALL the skills employed to 
achieve technical perfec- 
tion in film production are of 
little avail if presentation in 
cinemas falls below the 
desired standards. 

Perfection in presentation is by 
no means attained in many 
situations and much of this 
is due to the shortage of 
skilled projection staff. 

It was hoped that the national 
apprenticeship scheme would 
encourage recruitment to the 
industry to fill the gaps in the 
ranks of skilled projec- 
tionists. But the development 
of the scheme on a nation- 
wide basis has been ham- 
pered by the impossibility of 
establishing sufficient train- 
ing facilities to cater for a 
labour force that is, of neces- 
sity, widely scattered. 

The trade’s apprenticeship 
council has now prepared a 
correspondence course 
scheme for the consideration 
of the CEA. 

Money will be required to 
launch the scheme; the larger 
proportion is required for the 
initial capital investment. The 
recommendation is that it 
should be provided out of 
CEA branch funds. 

There will be objections to this, 
but if exhibitors are seriously 
concerned, as they must be, 
about the decline in stan- 
dards that is inevitable where 
there is a severe shortage of 
skilled personnel, they will 
not be niggardly in backing 
the scheme. 

The provision of training facili- 
ties to make a job in the pro- 
jection suite a more attractive 
prospect for youngsters is as 
important as the need to im- 
prove conditions of work and 
pay. 

The correspondence course 
scheme, therefore, as a com- 
plementary—and in the cir- 
cumstances necessary—factor 
in training and recruitment, 
must be regarded as an in- 
surance for the future. 
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THE 
FOX RELEASES 
, Of course, to try 


T is too early 
to estimate the prospects of the 
adoption by the trade of Si 


David Griffiths’ proposal for the 
establishment of an all-trade Film 
Industry Board. 

The proposal goes before the 


KRS today (Thursday) and it was 
expected that the principle of the 
scheme would be endorsed by the 
council for submission to the joint 
commitiee of the four trade asso- 
ciabions. 

The other trade associations will, 
of course, wait until they are form- 
ally asked to consider the proposal. 


\! his press conference last 
4 week, Sir Henry French did 
say he was sure the BFPA would 
give it sympathetic consideration. 

Sir Henry recalled a speech made 
by Sir David at an ASFP luncheon. 
The views he expressed at the time 
were the basis on which the AITC’s 
lax campaigns were developed. For 
this reason, the BFPA always gave 
careful consideration to Sir David's 
proposals. 


SIR DAVID tells me that he 

has received some favourable 

reactions from many people in the 
trade. 

The most amusing, yet tangible re- 
sponse was the receipt of a cheque 
from an exhibitor as a first con- 
tribution to the proposed fund. The 
amount was not disclosed, but | 
assume it was calculated on the 
basis of the proposed levy. 

There are objectors to the scheme. 
One, | note, is the redoubtable 
Teddy Hinge, who is of the opinion 
that the trade is well served by 
existing bodies. 


TINHESE = questions, 

will be asked: “Is an out- 

sider needed to look after trade 

affairs. Are there not enough good 

brains in the industry to tackle the 
task ?” 

* What is the point of inviting the 
separate representation of independ- 
ent exhibitors and British distribu- 
tors when these interests are Fepre- 
sented in the CEA and KRS 

‘ If this suggests that there is not 
unity within the trade associations 
can it be expected that the opposing 
views will be reconciled by the pro- 
posed Board? 

These are pertinent questions that 
will have to be considered when Sir 
David's proposal is examined by the 
associauions. 


TIVHE request from the London 
and Home Counties branch 
CEA for the implementation of the 
proposal, made by the branch last 
November, for a CEA-KRS review 
of booking policies, was expected to 
be discussed at Wednesday's meet- 
ing of general council, 
| understand that it was to be 
coupled with the management and 
finance committee’s report on the 
Gleneagles papers 
This matter has not been shelved 
by the CEA executive. As a matter 


1 believe, 


GRIFFITHS PLAN e CEA AND 


e FILMS FOR TY 


of fact, both the CEA and KRS 
have continued with their examina- 
tion of the trends in the pattern of 
distribution, 


A®& AIN, the L and HC branch 
request has been sparked off 
by 20th-Fox—this time by the 
special London pre-release scheme 
which this company will put into 
effect for specially selected pictures. 

There js no simple solution to the 
current problems of booking and it 
is doubtful whether the associations 
can commit themselves to a hard 
and fast policy at a time when there 
is a need for flexibility and experi- 
ment. 

Two fundamental principles of the 
business must be borne in mind 
when considering the pattern of dis- 
tribution. 

The trade’s duty to the public is 
to enable as many people as possible 
to see the films they want to see. 
Equally important it is the duty of 
the distributor to secure the return 
of as much revenue as possible to 
the producer. These aims are not 
incompatible with the interests of 
exhibitors who share in the benefits. 


HE outcry over 20th-Fox’s 
plan for “* The King and I” 
proved to be a storm in a teacup 
when the final results were analysed. 
Here are the facts. After the West 
End run the film played in 21 situa- 
tions On a pre-release booking for 
two weeks at normal admission 
prices. It played in 38 situations 
on the ordinary release arrange- 
ment, and in 17 cases it was retained 
or re-booked for a further week. 
Furthermore, 13 of the cinemas 
which played jt for two weeks on 
pre-release rebooked the film for a 
second time. In addition, no fewer 
than 27 cinemas showed the film off 
release. 


HE new scheme has been 
evolved out of this experi- 
ment—in association with the cir- 
cuits and independents who partici- 
pated in “ The King and |” ar- 
rangement. And, indeed, it has the 
support of exhibitors who were 
opposed to the original experiment. 
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I am told that the new pelicy 
the approval of circuits and inde- 
pendents, representing 82 per cen 
of the company’s normal London 
release outlets. The figure includes 
exhibitors who have no interest 
the 16 cinemas which will show 
film on the pre-release run. 


TIYHE 20th-Fox executives 
convinced that they are on 

the right track. Their opi 
mism is derived from th 
success of the policy of pre-relea 
runs in provincial cenires, concu 
rent with the London premiere 
gagement, 

They believe that radical cd 
partures from the conventional 
methods of presentation are neces 
sary to make an impact upon th 
public, and that the London subur- 
ban public will respond to the new 
plan. 

But they are not dogmatic about 
the policy. They are prepared to 
modify their outlook in the light of 
experience. 

The important thing is that the 
company is promoting new ideas— in 
the interests of better business. And 
success cannot be achieved without 
bold experiment. 


LTHOUGH the BFPA execu- 

7 tive council was not at ful 
strength at its meeting last week, a 
great deal of ground was covered 
particularly on the question of the 
supply of feature films for tcle 
vision. 

It was a highly fruitful meeting 
apparently, for Sir Henry French 
went so far as to say: “ It was one 
of the best I can remember for a 
long time.” 

Quite a number of definite con- 
clusions were reached, I believe, but 
because of the importance of the 
subject and in deference to those 
council members who were away on 
holiday, the whole field of last 
wecek’s discussion on television will 
be reviewed at a special meeting. 
This will probably be held at the 
end of this month, but definitely 
before the next meeting of the joint 
committee of the four associations. 


SIR HENRY emphasised that 

» the producers were on com- 
mon ground with the distributors 
and exhibitors on this vital matter ; 
they were anxious not to do any- 
thing that would adversely affect 
attendances at cinemas. 

But on one point the producers 
are certain. The CEA proposal for 
a restrictive clause in distribution 
contracts is quite impracticable for 
a variety of sound reasons. 

I think that most agree that the 
showing of old films of indifferent 
quality does the industry harm 
The producers are 


prestige-wise. 


Home again after 
their trip to 
Hollywood for 
the Walt Disney 
International 
Sales Conference 
are Cyril Edgar 
and.Cyril James, 
seen here on 
arrival at Water- 
loo off the Queen 
Mary boat train 
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not satisfied, however, that it would 
be desirable or wise to ban good 
films. 

Here the industry must try to 
reconcile the effect the showing of 
a good film will have on the box- 
office with the possibility of its 
being beneficial to the industry by 
stimulating interest in cinemagoing. 


OOKING at the _ problem 

4 from the viewpoint of 
BFPA members, it must be realised 
that a total ban can be effective 
only if the film producers of the 
world act in concert. That, I would 
say, is most unlikely. 

So in the circumstances, the 
backers of British films cannot be 
expected to cut themselves off from 
a further source of revenue when 
the cinema potential of a film is 
virtually exhausted 

Therefore, the real problem as I 
see it, is for the industry to devise 
some degree of control of the 
release of films to television—to the 
best possible advantage of all sides 
of the trade. 

The BFPA is willing to go along 
as far as is possible with the other 
associations to safeguard the in- 
terests of the industry, but the pro- 
ducers will not be prepared to com- 
mit themselves to a long-term policy 
which cannot be modified in the 
light of changing conditions. 


T was decided at last week's 

meeting that the time was 

now ripe to reconsider the sugges- 

tion, made several years ago, that 

the executive council should be re- 

duced in size. It will be raised at 
the next regular meeting. 

Sir Henry pointed out that in 
recent years the administration of 
the BFPA had been virtually re- 
organised. The policy of delegating 
more and more work to committees 
had been developed and every 
effort had been made to encourage 
the representatives of member 
companies to participate in the 
committee work in which they were 
most interested. 

This, apparently, has paid divi- 
dends for it has enhanced the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the 
administration. 

It is now felt that, as the 
majority of members are actively 
participating in the work of the 
association, the streamlining of the 
council would be a practical move. 


\ IKE FRANKOVICH and 
4 Jimmy Carreras have be- 
come jubilant partners in an im- 
pressive three-picture deal. 

It was no secret that negotiations 
were proceeding. The deal was 
finally signed and sealed at the close 
of last week. 

Three Hammer productions are in- 
volved—** Camp on Blood Island,” 
“The Snorkel’ and “ The Blood 
of Frankenstein.” 


(COLUMBIA will distribute the 
ictures on a world-wide basis. 
The first two, Mike told me, are 
being financed by Columbia and 
Hammer on a 50-50 basis. The 
third is being wholly financed by 
Jimmy’s company, backed by the 
Columbia distribution guarantee. 
Mike’s comment on the pictures 
was: “ They have great institutional 


value and the greatest box-office 
potential.” 
SINCE Mike took over the 


helm of Columbia in Britain, 

the company’s participation § in 

British production has developed to 
truly significant proportions. 

The British side has gone ahead 


1957 


because, Mike explained, the Cohns 
and Abe Schneider delegate more 
authority than other chiefs on the 
American side. 

The outcome of this policy is that 
the earnings of the British films now 
represent 25 per cent. of the gross 
throughout the world, Mike claims. 
It is estimated that the British pro- 
duct will account for 50 per cent. of 
the gross in Britain in 1958, 


YOLUMBIA has an obligation 

to invest £6 million in British 

production in the next eighteen 
months, he added 

Seventeen productions are now 
set—all with the quota ticket. 

They include one from Premin- 
ger, two from Sam Spiegel. two 
from Carl Foreman, — three from 
Warwick, including ** Walker RN ” 
and “ The Man Inside.” 

In addition, deals are being nego- 
tiated with Launder and Gilliat, 
John Ford and Raoul Levy. 

John Woolf will also contribute 
“The Whole Truth ” and one other 
for distribution by Columbia out- 
side the UK. There is also an 
arrangement for five pictures with 
Heather Sears during the next five 
years. 


Myke is ‘n buoyant mood. 
He has zood reason to be: 
Columbia's earnings here have been 
continuously rising over the past 
three years. At the present time, 
* Admirable Crichton,” “ Esther 
Costello’’ and “3.10 to Yuma” 
are doing impressive business. 

* Interpol ” and “Fire Down 
Below ” are also making their mark. 

But of current product Mike is 
even more enthusiastic about Sam 
Spiegel’s “ Bridge On the River 
Kwai.” In Mike's opinion this is 
the greatest picture that Columbia 
has ever handled. Of David Lean 
he said: “If he is not the greatest 
director there is no one greater.” 
He is equally enthusiastic about 
Alec Guinness’s performance 

The picture will be given special 
treatment, It will not be offered 
for a circuit booking immediately. 
It is expected that it will be given 
extended runs in key spots. 

The Columbia torch is burning 
brightly. 


)XAMPLES of Russian film 
4 production techniques will 
be seen in London in November. 

Nicolai Saukovitch, representative 
of Sovexportfilm in Great Britain, 
gave me the news of the Russian 
film season at a Russian Embassy 
reception on Monday. 

The party was given for the 
Russian delegation here for the 
Edinburgh Festival. We had the 
opportunity of meeting the charm- 
ing Klara Luchko, the star who 
appeared at the premiere of “* The 
Bolshoi Ballet in Edinburgh, and 
Nicholai Cheriasov, a member of 
the Russian parliamentary delega- 
tion, who also is regarded as one 
of Russia’s foremost film stars. 


Wwe saw 
films ‘“ Twelfth Night” 


and “Don Quixote.” which are 
expecied to be shown during the 
film season. They were very im- 
pressive, even though the reel from 
“Don Quixote,” an anamorphic 
print, was shown in unsqueezed 
form as the Embassy cinema is not 
equipped for wide screen. 

Two other interesting members of 
the party were Leoni Krishti, a 
prominent producer of cinema and 
television films, and the writer 
Marsha, regarded as _ Russia’s 


extracts of their 


**L’Ultimo Paradiso ’’; Mrs. I. 


4 Seen at Unitalia’s reception at the Edinburgh Festival—George Singleton; 
lan Johnson-Gilbert, Lord Provost of Edinburgh; J. K. Stafford Poole; 
Alberto Lattuada, director of ‘* Guendalina *’; Folco Quilici, director of } 


K. Stafford ‘Poole; Mrs. lan Johnson- 
Gilbert, Lady Provost; Ronnie Maguire; Contessa Della Croce, wife of 
Italian Consul-General for Scotland, and Norman Wilson, chairman ¢ 
, of the Edinburgh Film Festival 


greatest translator of Shakespeare. 

Major De Lane Lea was present, 
too. He is arranging the dubbing 
of the Russian pictures. 


PROBABLY the most delighted 
man around Wardour Street 
this week was Ingram Fraser: not 


only has Films de France’s “ Race 
for Life’ gained the Selznick 
Golden Laurel Award, but that 


other little gem from his company, 

‘The Red Balloon,” was given a 
special prize never before awarded, 
And Rene Clair, who has close 
associations with Films de France, 
was judged to be the film person- 
ality who had done most for inter- 
national understanding. 

As Ingram happily put it to me, 
the awards were “a clean sweep 
for French films and for Films de 
France.” Ingram reckons he is 
justified in adopting Rene Clair, as 
the company distributed his latest 
picture, “Gate of Lilacs,” which 
will have its London premiere and 
run at the Curzon next month. 

Actually, between them, “ Race 
for Life ’’ and “* The Red Balloon” 
have now won 22 international 
prizes, including an Oscar and two 
BFA awards—quite an achievement. 


again Sir Tom O’Brien 


( NCE 
ridden 


has triumphantly 
out a storm. 

Before the elections to the 
general council of the TUC last 
week there was quite a deal of 
gloomy prophecy in Fleet Street 
that, after 17 years, he was likely 
to be unseated because of personal 
misunderstandings between him 
and leading members of the general 
council. 

Tom is nothing if not an 
individualist. He proved that his 
independence is appreciated by the 
rank and file and that the rumours 
were unfounded by romping back 
with a total of over 6,500,000 
votes, the highest number he has 
ever received, and over 5,000,000 
more than his nearest rival, George 
Elvin. 

This notable 
comes, 


victory for Tom 
incidentally, at an apt 


moment in his career, for he is 
this year celebrating his silver 
jubilee as general secretary of 


NATKE. 


¢ NE of the most important 
ancillaries to the annual 
Royal Film Performance is_ the 
gala souvenir programme. 

Its compilation, and, 
larly, the revenue-producing side 
of it, entails a great deal of work 
and, of course, an equal amount 
of “ know-how.” 

The CTBF, therefore, must be 
congratulating itself on having the 
services of Leslie Williams as 
honorary advertising director. 
Leslie has a wide experience of 
such matters and is, of course, no 
Stranger to Royal occasions. 


particu- 


\ ETRO is to be complimented 

4 on a handsome publicity 
scoop for “ Tea and Sympathy.’ 

The People, with a circulation of 
five million, is to break away from 
its usual policy and will present the 
story in serial form. This departure 
from the paper’s policy of offering 
news and true-life features has been 
made because the story deals with a 
problem of this day and age. The 
serial will start on Sunday. 

Columbia’s Warwick production 
‘High Flight ”’ also gets a timely 
boost with the publication of the 
Story in serial form in the London 
Evening News 


JHE trade this weck is extend- 

ing a warm welcome to Jack 

Warner and the KINE. joins in pay- 

ing tribute to one of the foremost 
executives in the business. 

Mr. Warner is here for talks with 
Arthur Abeles and his colleagues at 
the Warner office, and with ABPC 
execulives and other trade leaders. 

On Tuesday he met the press and 
on Wednesday he was guest of 
honour at a trade luncheon at 
Claridges. 

We can expect Mr. Warner to 
talk optimistically of the future of 
the business and of Warner Bros. in 
particular. 


THE STROLLER 
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View from East of Suez 


Where the Cinema 


Sky is Cloudless 


cinema in Malaya and the countries 

East of Suez as an essential industry, 
even if, to use a phrase first coined by the 
Economist, it is to be regarded as the “ light- 
est of the light industries.” Some politicians 
may dispute this, as may staid government 
officials whose opinion of the poor quality of 
modern films is based on an annual visit to 
the cinema. 


The figures are worth looking at. In 1956, 
the number of 35-mm. feature films passed for 
exhibition by the official film censor for Singapore 
and Malaya totalled 851. 

Official statistics are not availaMle for the num. 
ber of paid admissions to cinemas, and in the 
circumstances I hope I may be allowed to quote 
the figures for my own organisation. The 
monthly average number of admissions to the 
Cathay Organisation’s chain of 50 theatres in 
Singapore, the Federation of Malaya and Borneo 
for 1957 is 14 millions. This compares with the 
total population of the region of about 8} millions 

quite a remarkable proportion when we remem- 
ber that the figures refer to one out of several 
chains of cinemas! 


Prsice: in the film business think of the 


Propaganda Use 


Even if it is argued that this does not make 
the industry an essential one, there is no doubt 
that most of the people seck more of their enter- 
tainment jn the cinemas, and it is noted that even 
staid officials have a curious habit of using the 
cinemas when they want to put something across 
to the public 

The population of Malaya, and especially of 
Singapore, is polyglot. The main races inhabit- 
ing this country are the Malays, Chinese and 
Indians, and the situation is further complicated 
by the fact that both the Chinese and the Indians 
speak several dialects; thus Chinese films are 
shown in Mandarin, Cantonese, Hokkien and 
Teochew dialect, and Indian films in Hindi and 
Tamil. 

Films in the English language. due to the 
dominance of Hollywood, take up a large part of 
the playing-time, but many of them are subtitled 
in Chinese. For the rest, they represent imports 
from Russia, Germany, Japan, the Philippines, 
Egypt, France, Italy, Thailand and Indonesia. 
English-speaking films play in the best houses, 
and playing-time is largely reserved exclusively 
for them. The Chinese and Indian films also 
play in houses which usually do not play a mixed 
programme. 

The prosperity of Singapore and Malaya, and to 
a large degree of Borneo, depends on two major 
products—rubber and tin. Their prices in the 
world market conditions the prosperity of the 
movie industry. 

The magnitude of the rubber and tin industries 
may best be gauged by the fact that in every year 
since the war, Malaya has earned more U.S dol- 
lars with her two primary products than Britain 
with the whole of her manufactured exports. 

Natural rubber is being strongly challenged by 
synthetic; the United States now produces more 
synthetic rubber than all the estates of Malaya 
put together, and one effect of the challenge, if 


it succeeds in drastically lowering the price of 
natural rubber, will be to affect the amount of 
money which American films can earn in this 
area. 

The Malayan movie industry still basks in 
the unobscured sunshine of no competition from 
television. 


Commercial TV 


The government of Singapore made a half- 
hearted attempt two years ago to_ introduce 
commercial TV, but when opposition was 
encountered in the Legislative Assembly, it took 
refuge behind a Select Committee which, after 
a lengthy sitting, has now come up with the 
recommendation that television should either 
remain a government monopoly, or be entrusted 
to a statutory corporation under government 
control. 


The Select Committee’s report 
been officially adopted. 

Incidentally, I use the phrase of basking in 
unobscured sunshine advisedly; cinemas in this 
part of the world, unlike those in the United 
Kingdom, do their best business when the sun 
shines brightly, because it is then that the 
patrons hurry into the cinemas to enjoy the 
comfort of air-conditioning. When the tropical 
rain falls in buckets—well, that is the time the 
patrons stay at home. 

Bangkok, in Thailand, and Hong Kong have 
introduced commercial television; the former 
operation does not appear to have been a great 
success, and the Hong Kong operation (a wired 
service provided by Rediffusion) is too voung 
for any conclusions to be drawn. In the Philip- 
pines there is a TV station in Manila, but, so 
far as I know, it has in no way affected the 
cinema industry. 


has not yet 


Nationalist Aspects 


The most important political development in 
Asia since the war is, without any doubt, 
nationalism. India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and Indo-China have all received their freedom. 
The Federation of Malaya has achieved its 
independence. Singapore, it is expected, will 
follow next year. 

Nationalist feelings affect the film industry 
because a nation which achieves political 
independence, rightly or wrongly, seeks at the 
same time to rid itself of the use of a foreign 
tongue. 

Already there are signs of change in the 
popular taste. Before the war, American films 
reigned supreme, but their position is being 
challenged. 

The post-war all-time record for a first-run 
film in the English language has been held in 
Singapore by “Samson and Delilah,” which 
collected some 200,000 dollars (Malayan). 

This record has been shattered in this pre- 
dominantly Chinese city by a film from the 
Chinese mainland, called “Lian Shan Po” 
(* Romeo and Juliet”), the first-run takings of 
which for Singapore amounted to M.300,000 
dollars. 


Malay films are also beginning to gain in 


by. > 
LOKE WAN THO, 
Head of the Cathay 


Organisation, Singapore 


popularity, and it is with pride that I am able 
to say that a picture called “ Pontianak,” pro- 
duced in the Cathay Organisation's own studios, 
has established an all-time first-run record of 
M.58,000 dollars for Singapore. So far, the 
takings for the Federation of Malaya amount 
to some M.140,000 dollars. 


It is instructive to look at the composition of 
the films passed for exhibition in 1956. Of the 


from the United States of 
from India. In_ previous 
years, the largest number of films had always 
come from the U.S. American pictures and 
Chinese pictures each do about 40 per cent. of 
the entire business for the two territories of 
Singapore and Malaya. 


The government of the Federation of Malaya 
has recently slapped on an import duty of 10 
cents a lineal foot on all films entering the 
country. There is, as yet, no local industry to 
protect, since all Malay films are made in Singa- 
pore, and they must pay the same duty as any 
other foreign film. 

Some people fear that this is but the beginning 
of worse things to come, but the Federation minis- 
ters are level-headed men, and my own guess is 
that they will not kill the goose which lays the 
golden egg. 


Quota Position 


What will happen to the British quota when 
the two territories get their independence is 
another matter. At the moment, cinemas show- 
ing English language films are obliged by law 
to give 10 per cent. of their playing-time to British 
films. Films made in Singapore, with 100 per 
cent. Malayan capital, do not qualify for this pro- 
tective quota; it is a sore point with the local 
_ makers, and a change is bound to be asked 
or. 

In India, Japan, Thailand, Taiwan—to name 
only those countries of which I have personal 
knowledge—locally-made films, or films in the 
local language, do the best business. This is the 
general pattern for countries which have had, o1 
have recently achieved, independence. 


In his annual report to the MPAA for 1956. 
Eric Johnston wrote: “The outlook for all of 
Asia has darkened.” I believe that the trend is 
likely to continue, although it must be pointed 
out that a decrease in the proportion of business 
done by British language films does not necessarily 
mean a decrease in the amount of revenue earned. 
The Asian market is an expanding one, and the 
outlook, therefore, need not be as dark as some 
might fear. 


_Expansion, of course, is not limited to the ex- 
hibition and distribution sections of the industry. 
Asians are making more and more films of their 
own, and they are seeking to enlarge their markets 
The demand is bound to be for reciprocity, and 
no matter how cogent the arguments may be for 
the maintenance of the status quo, the Asian 
peoples are no longer going to accept a one-wav 
traffic system. 

There is political capital to be gained by giving 
the nations of this region an opportunity to earn 
their way—* Trade, not Aid” is how one politi- 
cian has put it—and the western democracies, and 
especially America, will need a far more dynamic 
approach to the problem than the one they have 
now if they are to succeed in the race to win 
friends and influence people in this resurgent area 
of the world. 
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FROM U.S TO YOU by LEONARD COULTER BED A Dians Vital Talks 
Telemovies: Future May ,,, Televising Features 


a 
Depend on Bartlesville A SPECIAL BFPA council meeting will be held to debate fully the 


WILL the public pay to see on their TV sets films of first-run quality, 


instead of watching * free ” 


television? If so, how will the exhibitor in the 


locality be affected? Is it worth a film company’s while to make films avail- 
able for paid-for presentation in the home? 


In search of answers to these three > _ 


key questions a number of seasoned 


observers are now in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, where the first such 
experiment has opened under the 


aegis of Video Independent Theatres ; 
president, Henry J. Griffing. 


concerned it 
so-called “* Theatre of the Air” has 
had a favourable reception, and has 
generated immense excitement. 


the solvency of Video Independent 
Theatres itself. It is estimated that 
before costs can be covered Bartles- 
ville will need to have about 1,700 
Paying customers out of the town’s 


| 8,000 homes. 
So far as the local community is | 


must be said that the | 


Using equipment manufactured by | 


the Jerrold Electronics Corporation, 
a co-axial cable installed through the 


co-operation of the telephone com- | 


pany, and a studio housed in a 
former cinema, Griffing had 284 
subscribers hooked-in on opening 
night. 


Choice for Viewer 


They were treated to two first-run | 


films, “* Pajama Game” and “ River 
Gambler,” the viewer having the 
choice. In fact, so strong was the 
novelty value of the system that, as 
the programme was run continuously 
until midnight, most subscribers saw 
both. 


The charge per household: $9.50 
monthly, payable in advance (about 
£3 10s.). A third channel will become 
available later, possibly for news and 
background music. 

At present subscribers are not 
actually footing the bill, for as an 
inducement the company is offering 
to provide programmes free for the 
month of September, which will see 
the unveiling of 30 films including 
“A Face in the Crowd,” “The 
Prince and the Showgirl,” “ Band of 
Angels,’ “* Night Passage,’ ** Jeanne 
Eagels"" and “The Great 
Reruns will be offered on the alterna- 
tive channel. 


Man.” | 


Unfortunately, exhibitor reaction 
is unobtainable, for a very simple 
reason. Griffing and his associates 
happen to own all the cinemas in 
Bartlesville. 

He believes that in other areas, 
where that situation does not exist, 


exhibitors will invest in a partnership 
corporation. 
Those impartial 


observers who 


attended the premiere in Bartlesville | 
report that as a result of the atten- | 


dant ballyhoo there was a consider- 
able increase in requests to be “ put 
on the wire.” 

Members of the public who were 
questioned felt that the 
charge was “on the high side,” 
most of them expressed the view that 
they would pay it, if only because it 
saved them the trouble of “ dressing 
up and going down-town to the 
movie theatre.” 


e a w 

Some of the excitement anticipated 
for today, September 12, the day set 
aside for the “ final verdict ’’ meeting 
of Loew’s stockholders, has already 
evaporated. 

As a result of legal action taken in 
Delaware by the dissident, anti- 
management group, the company has 
been advised that while the meeting, 
validly called, should take place, it 
should be immediately adjourned 
until the court has had time to deter- 
mine another date and has been able 
to rule on some of the complex legal 


| issues involved in current litigation. 


Although not all the producing or | 


distributing companies have entered 
into contracts, Griffing has apparently 
succeeded in snaring enough top- 
flight -—- to last his organisation 
several months. Even Paramount, 
which declined to participate, now 
declares that it backed-down only 


because it was unable to reach satis- 


factory terms. 

What the participating companies 
will get out of Bartlesville is un- 
known. They are co-operating with 
Griffing on an experimental basis and 
no rental formula has yet been agreed. 
Bargaining on this point will not 
begin until some time in October, 
when patrons will receive their first 
month's bills. 

That the negotiations will be com- 
plex is evident from the realisation 
that the system now in operation is 
not controlled by a coin-box device, 
and no one can say at any given 
moment how many viewers are 
watching the programme, or which 
channel they are using. 

Griffing admits that sooner or 
later he will have to introduce some 
form of meter. 

Another factor which must have a 
bearing on the economic situation is 


| Midland branch CEA 


West Bromwich 
Prices Rise 


SOME cinema seats in West Brom- 
wich will be increased by 3d. 

Said Miles Jervis, Birmingham and 
chairman: 
“The decision is being left to indi- 
vidual cinema owners, and the rise 


| will mainly bring the cheaper places 


more in line with the dearer ones. 
J. D. Richards writes to say there 
is no foundation for the suggestion 
that an agreement to increase seat 
prices was reached by Hastings and 
St. Leonards managers only to be 
* subsequently sabotaged by me.” 
“In the first place,” he says, 
“there was no meeting of the 
managers in question, but a repre- 
sentative for ABC and myself did 
meet to co-ordinate price policies. 
**We arranged increases in Bexhill 
and Eastbourne, but decided to make 
no alteration in Hastings as the 
Gaiety had recently brought its low- 
est price into line with ABC, and 
because the other Gaiety admission 
charges were already higher.” 


monthly | 
but | 


| “*When we meet here, we 


problem of televising entire cinema films in the UK. 


The discussion will 


take place in preparation for the next meeting of the joint committee of 


the Four Trade Associations. 


At a press conference following 
last week's executive meeting of 
BFPA, Sir Henry French said that 
as evidence of the importance mem- 
bers placed on the matter they were 
prepared to postpone October's meet- 
ing of the executive so that the special 
discussion could take its place. 

A circular will be sent to all mem- 
bers stressing the importance of the 
subject. 

Sir Henry spoke of the CEA’s pro- 
posal for a clause in contracts res- 
tricting the release of future films to 
TV. He said that 
sidered its object was good but the 


| fident it would be considered “ fully 


and sympathetically.” 
Members had been concerned at 
the terms of a new decree issued by 


| the Belgian Government on July 30, 


| which concerned 


members con- | 


method was both impracticable and | 
| harmful to the whole industry. 


The executive had discussed the 
matter very widely. A good deal 
had been said on whether the show- 
ing of old British films on television 
might harm the industry, and whether 
the ban was wise or unwise. 

Producers were aS anxious as eCX- 
hibitors not to do anything which 
would reduce attendance at cinemas 
—*the main source of our incomes 
and for which our members are mak- 
ing films.” 


flict of loyalties among members who 
had TV interests Sir Henry said: 
meet as 
producers of cinema films, not as 
television producers.” 


BBC Agreement 


The executive had not proposed a 
new agreement with the BBC. Said 


| secure 


| would be discussed 


the remittance of 
film earnings from that country 
Clarification was being sought from 
the Belgian Government department 
concerned and through the Board of 
Trade and British Embassy in 
Brussels, 

Since film interests throughout the 
world were concerned it was agreed 
that all possible steps be taken, in 
conjunction with the International 
Federation of Film Producers, to 
suitable amendments to the 
decree. 

Asked if support would be with- 
drawn from the 1958 Brussels Film 
Festival Sir Henry said this matter 
at an Inter- 
national Federation meeting in Paris. 

The executive had decided the 
Association should participate in the 
all-industry cinema tax campaign. 
The President, along with Robert 


| Clark, John Davis and John Woolf, 


| William 


Sir Henry: “ That is not the way we | 


are thinking. We want to find agree- 
ment among ourselves as to whether 
it is a wise thing to ban good cinema 
films from BBC and commercial tele- 
vision programmes.” 

There was a feeling by some mem- 
bers, he said, that there was a large 
number of old British films which 
would not be good publicity for the 
British industry. 

The executive had decided to hold 
a statistical inquiry into the cost of 
production and revenues of British 
films for the 24-year period ended 


June 30, 1957. This would be con- | 
ducted on similar lines to enquirics | 


made in 1955 and 1956. 


It might be argued, said Sir Henry, 


that now that the levy was statutory 
there was no reason for the inquiry. 
But the collection of statistical know- 
ledge was very important to 
AITC and to the industry generally, 
and might be important should there 
be a revision of the £3}m. levy. 

“We really want to know what the 
financial position in the industry is,” 
he said. 

Asked if members had discussed 
the establishment of a Film Industry 
Board, suggested by KRS president 
Sir David Griffiths, Sir Henry said 
that as reports had only appeared in 
the trade press the same day as the 
executive meeting there had not yet 
been an opportunity. 

But if the proposal were to be sub- 
mitted to the Association he was con- 


the | 


| the 


| June last 


: , | had been appointed as representative: 
Asked if there was a likely con- | had bee ee og 


on the AITC. 

Sir Henry explained 
appointment was ex-officio. 

A report had been received from 
Robert Clark on the recent activities 
of the British Commonwealth Film 
Corporation Ltd., in distributing 
British films in Japan. Following the 
executive meeting, said Sir Henry, 
the appointment of a successor to 
Moffatt, the Corporation's 
representative in Japan, had been 
discussed. 

A request had been received from 
the Board of Trade inviting observa- 
tions and revisions to the Cinemato- 
graph Films Act, 1948. These would 
shortly be considered by the Policy 
and General Purposes Committee. 

The executive invited John Baxter 
and Ian Dalrymple to serve as co- 
opted members of the Children’s Film 
Foundation production committee 
the committee which considers story 
suggestions for children’s films, final 
scripts and budgets, etc. 

JUNE sales of TV sets declined to 
their normal seasonal level after 
the spectacular rise shown in May 
average number sold per shop 
was 5.5, compared with 5.1 during 
year. 

Giving these figures, the Radio and 
Television Retailers’ Association 
says: ‘“ There may be some relation 
to the out-of-doors weather enjoyed 
during the month. On the other hand, 
unaccountably, radio sales showed a 
sharp upward trend—10.6, compared 
with 8.3 in June, 1956. The continu- 


ing strength of demand for radio is 
the more remarkable in view of the 


that his 


| BBC reports that listener-hours con- 


tinue to decline. 
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LORNA RHIND at the EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


The Golden Laurel 
Goes to France 


THE Golden Laurel Award for 1957 has been won by a French film, * Si 
Tous les Gars du Monde "—* Race for Life in Britain and “If All the 
Guys in the World” in America 

The award was presented on Sunday night by the American Ambassador, 
John Hay Whitney, at the Edinburgh Festival during a colourful ceremony 
on the New Victoria cinema stage. 


Mr Whitney was described by ; his f 
Forsyth Hardy, honorary secretary of | given by Unitalia on Thursday, while The throng is milling . . . the scene is the Palladium{Cinema, Copenhagen 
the Film Festival, as “the first | it did create a lot of goodwill, did . and the film is Anglo Amalgamated’s THE ‘TOMMY STEELE 


American Ambassador to Britain who | not entirely redress the bad impres- 
has been a leading figure of the | sion created earlier in the week. | 
American film industry.” He had I wondered what J. K. Stafford 
been associated for a long time with | Poole, whose cinema, the Cameo, was 
Technicolor products, and had made | showing the Italian films, Rg 
an important contribution to films, | about it. He agreed that the wee 
Mr Hardy said. “ He is known as | had been spoiled by lack of sub-titles, FRANCIS KOVAL in VENICE 
Jock Whitney in the film world.” and said he found it difficult to 
Representatives of the six films | understand why arrangements had 


which had qualified for Golden | not been made to sub-title the films. 

Laurel Medals were there to receive AND INDIA 

them from the Ambassador. 
“Race fot Life” was described | 4” Interpreter 


by the award promoters as “ not 


altogethe successful, but a film Miss Frances Mullin Clark, Lon- 
: ~ ] le . 

which recommends itself specifically | don, Unitalia Film delegate, had 

to the theme of the awards.” “ | explained at the reception that unless 


American Ambassador the Italian films had secured UK dis- 
ae | — 2 Sees, pF ne tribution the producers would have| ON SUNDAY night the 18th Venice Film Festival ended with an award 
medium of communication which | t© stand the cost of sub-titling them- ceremony which was age throughout Italy. The Golden Lion went to 
could equal the film in getting people | S¢!ves—which might be anything up | India’s entry * Aparajito * * The Unvanquished ) which is a sequel to 
throughout the world to know and | t© £300. Therefore, most of the films | the Cannes prize-winning ‘ ‘ Pather Panchali,”” which was made by the same 


STORY which on its opening Sunday broke the all-time house record for 
a foreign picture 


understand their neighbours arrived without sub-titles, though | producer-director, Satyajit Ray. The international jury emphasised the film's 
The Ambassador said he was | there was an interpreter to explain | * expressive simplicity and sincerity of inspiration. 

personally very pleased that a dis- | the action. ; The Silver Lion was awarded to 77 

tinguished American—David oO. As an exhibitor of Continental | | chino Visconti’s “ White Nights,” | tion and saahaiteal perfection second. 


i4 he had lone sive the idea | 2,!fansposition of Dostoievsky’s novel As it happens, both prize-winners 
humanitarian significance of the | $4! € had tong given up the idea | of the same name with modern Italian | artistically break new grounds, al- 
motion picture in his selection of the | of ee = — such —- settings. The picture, which stars | though their box-office potentialities 
terms of reference for the Golden | Without sub-titles, because people Schell, Jean Marais and Mar- | may be doubtful. 

Laurel Award. No films produced by | could not keep track of the story oy Penn Hh has been produced F. George Gunn, director of 
Americans, either at home or abroad, | ¢xcept in the most obvious passages. by an independent Italian company | Studio Operations for Technicolor. 


Selzn ck had recognised the | films throughout the year, Mr. Poole 


were eligible. The award was an | To interrupt the — “4 spoken partly financed through a distribution | reports on the demonstration of 
American tribute to non-American | Commentary was pose pas act¢ th deal with the Rank Organisation, Technirama that followed the gala 
accomplishments Mr. Alberto Lattuada, director of presentation of Castellani’s * I Sogni 
Christian-Jaque, director of “ Race “ Guendalina,” and Mr. Folco Qui- Tony Franciosa won the best Fred nel Casetto” at the Palazzo del 
for Life,” received the award from | lici, director of “* L’Ultimo Paradiso,” | prize for his, performance in Fre Cinema. Over 2,000 were present, he 
Mr. Whitney as well as the Golden | two of the principal feature films | Zinneman’s “ A — < + wl says, including diplomats, producers. 
Laurel Medal for being among the | Shown during the Festival, attended | The Russian actress Zigra Ritenbergs directors. artistes. distributors and 
six finalists ’ the reception organised by Unitalia. | received the corresponding award for oui , , 
‘ Count Della Croce, Italian Consul- | her part in the beautifully photo- After the presentation, which was 
, General for Scotland, welcomed the graphed but insignificant Soviet pic- applauded for several minutes, Mr. 
Special Award guests, who included the Lord Pro- | ture,“ Malva.” | Gunn and Renzo Avanzo, represent- 
vost of Edinburgh, Mr. Ian Johnson When the jury’s verdict was an- soles . 


H BC - UV- 

Representatives of the other five | Gilbert, and Mrs. Johnson-Gilbert, | nounced from the stage by the Festi- ee eee, 

films who received medals were: | the Lady Provost; George Singleton, | val director, Dr. Ammannati, some ones ona an cana plaudits 
Gyula Trsbitsch, producer, for “The | president of the CEA, and Mrs. | shouts of disapproval mingled with ; ° . 


Devil’s General * (Germany): a dele- | Singicton. hearty applause. On the whole, how- from many Italian producers. 
gate of the Indian Government for Count Della Croce said the motion | ever, the awards roughly corresponded oe 
*‘Pather Panchali; Dr. Ferrau for | picture had long been recognised as | tO _ expectations, except for the | 
‘The Road" and “The Gold of | the most universal and the most valu- | decision on the best actress prize. Kennedy Pa 
aples ~ (Italy) and Kokichi | able medium for increasing under- Trade personalitics from many 
Iskizaki for Harp of Burma” | standing among the nations. It, countries would have welcomed the 
(Japan) appealed both to the eye and the | award of top prize to “ A Hatful of BCFC Tokyo 
A special Golden Laurel Award | ear; but it also went to the heart | Rain,” dramatically powerful and td 
was presented to Albert Lamorisse, | and mind of mankind. thoroughly acceptable as adult enter F. T. KENNEDY. of the London 
writer and director of “The Red The Edinburgh Festival, he said, | tainment. office of the British Commonwealth 
Balloon.” would do much to strengthen friend- According to persistent rumour, | Film Corporation Ltd., will tem- 
The Golden Laurel Trophy, | ship among the countries of Europe the president of the jury, Rene Clair, | porarily replace William Moffatt as 
awarded this year to the French film | a friendship that was a prerequisite | violently disagreed with the rest of | representative in Japan. 
director Rene Clair, was accepted on | for peace and for the advancement | the jury The following statement was 
his behalf by De Messieres, director | of the freedom of the individual. At any rate “ A Hatful of Rain” | issued by the Corporation: ‘ Pend- 
of the French Institute in Edinburgh. “We are very proud to have been | was largely compensated by receiving ing the appointment of a represen- 
The Italian Film Week—the final | invited to show in Edinburgh our | the prize of the OCIC and also that | tative to fill the vz acancy caused by 
week of the Edinburgh Film Festival | beautiful films,” he said. of Italian critics while the FIPRESCI | the resignation of William Moffatt, 
turned out to be a rather damp The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, gave their prize to the Indian film | the Corporation’s representative in 
squib. Lack of sub-titles on the | who replied, said that the Inter- Aparajito.’ Japan, the Board has arranged for 
majority of the films shown and last- | national Film Festival and the Inter- Explaining the choice, the jury | F. T. Kennedy, a member of its 


minute changes of programme, due | national Festival of Music and| pointed to Article | of the Venice | London staff. who recently paid a 
to non-arrivals, produced a feeling of | Drama, which ran concurrently, were | Festival Statute which defines the | short visit to Japan, to proceed to 
dissatisfaction and impatience among | sister organisations. Both had one | chief qualification of a prize-winning | Tokyo so as to take charge of its 
viewers. The general quality of the | object—to bring people together from | film. This insists on a contribution | office there on a temporary basis as 
films was, however, good. all parts of the world and promote | to “ the progress of the cinema as a | from September 30, on which date 

Stars were expected, but did not | friendship and understanding between | medium of artistic expression,” thus | Mr. Moffatt’s resignation takes 
ippear, and a spectacular reception ! nations. making originality the first considera- | effect.” 
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NATKE MUST EXCISZCE 


CO-OPERATE, 
SAYS HINGE 


“FULL co-operation by NATKE is 
vital to the success of the apprentice- | 
ship scheme,” declared Teddy Hinge 
at the September meeting of the 
Northern branch, CEA. George 
Kitching presided over an attendance 
of 20 members. 

Mr. Hinge had expressed dis- 
appointment that only two represen- | 
tatives of NATKE had attended a | 
recent meeting in Newcastle which | 
included representatives of the | 
Ministry and the education authority. | 

There was reason to fear, he said, that | 

! 


some chief projectionists who had ‘“* come 
up the hard way ”’ were disposed to dis- 
courage lads taking courses of technical 
instruction. It was for their 
stress its advantages. 

While agreeing that it would pose diffi- 
culties for small independent exhibitors, 
he advocatad the ** bulk release ”’ of pro- 
jection-room . apprentices for technical 
school courses. ‘* This means that, in- 
stead of attending twice a week for a 
period of months, the boys would be re- 
leased full-time for three weeks. The 
employing exhibitor would, of course, 
have to pay them full wages, while the 
education authority arranged subsistence 
allowances and the jike. But all the edu- 
cation people are unanimous that the full- 
time course would get 
results.’’ 

It had, of course, 


union to 


much better | 


to be recognised that, 


| General Council meeting, 


| general 


‘Very damaging’ 


Exhibitors Slam the 
TV Film Excerpts 


NO ONE at the September meeting of Birmingham branch of the CEA 
had a good word to say about the value to exhibitors of the TV film- 
excerpt programmes as they are now Presented. 


Discussing the agenda for the next 
the vice- 
chairman, Mr. A. May, said 
there had been a poor response to 
the questionnaire sent out by the 
secretary asking for the 
reaction of patrons to the TV film 
programmes. The number of forms 


| returned had been very low and 
many contained the views of 
exhibitors themselves and not the 
patrons. 


Asking for the views of members for 


presentation by delegates to genera! 
council, Mr. May said he thought the 
TV programmes ‘“* very damaging.’” They 


were shockingly conceived and put 


over 
more particularily the BBC programme 
whose commentator Peter Haigh talked | 


down to viewers. 
Mr. May said he and his managers had 


would be for business. 
Mr. Mortimer Dent agreed that the TV 


| programmes were a menace to exhibitors 


NORTHERN 


commenting that 
** pain-in-the-neck ”’ 
help the presentation 


Peter Haigh 
voice that 
He also 


had a 
did not 
thought 


| the film excerpts selected were usually bad 


by close association with others, the boys’ 
horizons would be widened and that, as 
a consequence, they would learn of and | 
seize earlier opportunities to move to | 
bigger cinemas. Thus the smal! exhibitor | 
might feel that he was cast for the role | 
of ** Muggins ’’ that is, for the training | 
of lads for the benefit of others. 

Jack Fisher (Winlaton Mill) mentioned 
that he had ** bought-out ”’ of the Services 
two projectionists only to lose their ser- 
vices very shortly afterwards. George 
Kitching said that experience on his small 
circuit had not been altogether happy. 

Mr. Hinge pointed out, however, that 
the intake of lads was well below the | 
level necessary to make up for the natural 
* wastage ’’ and losses to the industry's 
competitors. Unless there was an ap- 
Proved apprenticeship scheme the educa- | 
tion officers would not suggest to school- 
leavers that they might well consider 
becoming skilled projectionists, 

Tentative inquiries had been made of 
correspondence colleges; but their charges | 
were higher than the Association could 
safely bear. In any event, the cost would 
be considerable. The proposal holding 
favour at the moment was that Dr. Knopp 
should be invited to prepare the papers. | 

Financing would be as a capital charge. 
the suggestion being that branches should 
provide the wherewithal on the basis of 
membership from their reserves. Asked 
what the estimated cost to the Northern 
Branch would be, Mr. Hinge replied 
* About £300." 

On the motion of Harry Griffiths 
Waker Wilson, the meeting agreed unani- 
mously to support proposals on the 
general lines drawn by Mr. Hinge. 

Several members said that they had in- 
Creased seat prices modestly. As vet they 
had suffered no complaints or perceptible 
reductions in patronage. 

Answering Harry Griffiths, Hinge 
was cautiously hopeful that the question 
of deducting levy before calculating film 
hire would “ come out all right.”’ 

On a further complaint that some 
renters’ representatives were evading old- 
standing concessions by asserting that | 
KRS rules forbade them, Mr. Hinge said 
“There are no such rules. I know that 
they will not put these statements in writ- 


and 


Mr. 


| had 
| making 


Mr. A. Dowding, 


while agreeing 
the points about 


poor presentation 
Peter Haigh, thought TV might help the 
cinema if, for instance, they could 
shown «the trailers that the cinemas them- 
selves showed ‘hese would whet the 
public's appetite for the whole film. He 
himself seen the TV film about the 
of ** Island in the Sun ”’ and had 
been left with a keen desire to see this 
film 
Chairman 


with 


get 


Miles Jervis said he was 
so sure that the excerpts chosen and 
method of presentation were entirely the 
responsibility of the BBC The pro- 
grammes must be arranged in co-operation 


not 
the 


looked into this matter and had come 
across one ae. example at Solihull 
where the manager had had to take a 
patron into his hen and show him 
parts of a film in order to prove to him 
that he had not really seen it on tele- | 
vision. That was a very damaging thing, 
|} and his view was that the sooner the 
industry came off television the better it | 


and | 


on an order of the 
they were suffering. 

The real trouble was 
directly but indirectly, in that 
led to lack of confidence in the 
and hence shortage of product. Exhibi- 
sors no longer had selectivity. Three years 
ago there had been SOO films to choose 
from Now they had dropped to just 
over half the number. This, he thought, 
was the most harmful effect of TV, and 
they had proof in that when they pre- 
sented a film the public wanted 10 see 
they took as much money as they used to 
take 

Mr. May agreed. 

Before closing the meeting, Mr. 
welcomed Mr. M. Dent, a veteran of the 
branch who has recently returned to 
Birmingham after spending four years in 
Hove. He was the first newcomer for a 
few months, said Mr. Jervis 

He went on to express his ‘* extreme 
disappointment "’ with the general attend- 
ance at branch meetings, noting that only 
16 members were present at this their 
first meeting after a lapse of two months 


causes from which 
from TV 
TV had 
industry 


not 


Jervis 


“We are the second or third largest 
branch and we have the poorest record 
of attendance of the lot,’’ said Mr. Jervis 

“*1 am beginning to fee! there is some 
reflection on myself and the officers in 
relation to what we are doing or trying 
to do for the industry. I am not out to 
attack the AIC, but I should be very 
interested to read when the AIC ,, fas 


achieved something for its members 


“CEA Should 


Pay for 
Training 


A NATIONAL correspondence 
course for apprentice projectionists, 
now being considered by the CEA 
would be a good thing for the indus- 
try—even though it might mean the 
end of locally organised courses such 
as its own, the Sussex branch decided 


at its meeting in Brighton. So the 
branch voted to support such a 
scheme. 

“It will have to come,” declared 


general council delegate Major J. D 
Richards. He said that there was 
now strong support for the view that 
the CEA should accept liability and 


SUSSEX 


bear the cost of training apprentices. 

The need for a gentleman's agree- 
ment between exhibitors to prevent 
apprentices from breaking _ their 
indentures and “ wandering around 
the town looking for the highest 
offer,” was stressed by Ray Taylor. 
“We encourage them and give them 
every facility to learn, but there is 
nothing to stop them going to any- 
one else. hose who provide this 
extra training, in an endeavour to get 
better projectionists, suffer in the long 
run.” 

The general opinion was that there 
had been * poaching " for years, and 
even an agreement would not stop it 
entirely. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE WILL 
APPEAL TO THE OPERATORS 


SOUTH Wales and Monmouth- 
shire branch of the CEA will support 
the proposed correspondence course 


which recently came before the 
National Joint Apprenticeship 
Council. 

This was decided at a branch meeting 
in Cardiff when Dennis Owen (Treforest) 
| presented a report from the Appreniice- 


with producers or distributors. He agreed 
they were bad. but perhaps some of the 
blame must be borne by the renters and 
producers 
Pay for Time 

Mr. Jervis said he did not think the 
BBC or ITA would use only trailers, but 
these could be used and film information | 


presented in the way the trade 
the time was paid for on commercial TV 
TV would be a good medium for selling 


their wares if the job was done the way 
the trade wanted it 

Mr. May made the further point 
that the public was given a quite false 


impression of colour films when excerpts 
were presented in black and white on TV 

Mr. Dowding asked for information *n 
the arrangements between the BBC and 
film renters in relation to 
grammes. and Mr. Jervis said he thought 
they might be able to answer the question 
when the matter was discussed at the next 
general council meeting 

Mr. Miles Jervis asked for members’ 
views On the proposals in the two papers 
given at Gleneagles by John Davis and 
Mr. Barklay. The finance and manage- 
ment committee had submitted its report, 
he said. and had decided that the trade’s 
difficulties sprang from shortage of pro- 
duct, falling attendances and rising costs 

Mr. Dent said he thought the trouble 
was shortage of quality products—big 
films without box-office appeal. 

Mr Davis, a member of 


these pro- | 


wanted if | 


ship Council 


Mr. Owen reminded members that the 
apprenticeship scheme, so far as South 
Wales was concerned, had been dormant 
for the past two or three years. The 
Youth Employment Committee had sug- 

SOUTH WALES 
gested that their joint commitee should 
meet again, and he hoped this would 
result in a revival of the scheme in South 
Wales. 

The chairman (Henry Ponking): “It 
| seems rather a problem to get the scheme 
| working, but if we do have this corre- 
| spondence course maybe it would be 


taken more kindly to by the operators. I 
understand that they may be able to 
qualify for an examination. That may be 
better than attending a schoo! or classes.” 

George Newell (Ferndale) said that the 
success of a correspondence course de- 
pended on the keenness of the individual 


student 

Mr. Owen pointed out that the course 
did mot take the place of classes in col- 
Jeges. They were intended for those who 
could not get to the classes 


George Newell: ** What I am concerned 
about is why should we as a branch com 
mit ourselves to £80 a year if the bovs 
are not likely to be interested in the 


The branch also had before them the 
report of the finance and management 
committee on the future of the industry 


and the chairman remarked that the main 
trouble in the industry was the shortage 
of product, the rising costs, and. further 


the appalling falling off in attendances 
Arthur Andrews (Cardiff) noted that yet 
another levy was proposed 


George Clee (Ystalyfera) There are 


now three 


taxes on vou before you open 
up, including the Sunday charity levy.” 
Harold Jones commented: “* I am one 
of those people who have advocated for 
a long time that we should engage a PRO 
of such standing that he would be on the 
level of Sir Heary French. It would pay 
us more than the farthing in the pound 
in this.’ 
Referring to the report of the Technic 


Committee, the chairman said the com- 
mittee had considered the opinion of 
counsel on certain conditions and 
restrictions imposed by various licensing 
authorities in the cinematograph 1Ce€S 
granted by them 

In the majority of cases submitied to 
him, counsel agreed with he views 
expressed by the CEA that the conditions 
and restrictions are variously ultra vires 
onerous or unreasonable and that appeals 
to Quarter Sessions would be successful 


Regarding 
cinemas, the 
any further 


admission of children t 
committee recomme 
action or appeal be 


abeyance pending the outcome of “prob 
able discussions with the Cinema Con 
saltative Committee and other interested 
parties 

In the case of other conditions and 


restrictions of licence, mostly of a techni 
cal nature, the committee recommended 
that negotiations with the authorities con- 
cerned be continued by the Technical 
Department. The committee also recom- 


the | correspondence course.” mended that negotiations and discussions 
ing: but the exhibitor should do so by | finance and management committee, said After further discussion it was decided | with the authorities should be conducted 
bringing the matter to official notice.”’ they had had four sittings and had decided | to support the proposal by head office 
— — 
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MANCHESTER 


Two Branches Seek Fusion Before 


That Merger Again 
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S & E LANCS 


Annual Meetings in January 


OFFICERS of the Manchester and Salford branch and the South and 


East Lancashire branch, 
branches is desirable 


CEA, 


are 


agreed that the fusion of the 


terly general meetings in October so that, if this is approved, the link-up 


can be accomplished before the annual meeting 
This was reported by chairman S, ->——— 
Wild at the meeting of the Man- | hours), 


chester and Salford branch com- 
mittee last Wednesday 
It was stated that fusion would 


result in economies that would help 
to offset reduced revenue caused by 
closures and resignations 


In the absence of the secretary 
(Mr. T. E. Robinson) through illness, 
Mr. W. Miller reported on interviews 


with Mr. S. D. Studd, chief building 
inspector, Manchester City Archi- 
tect’s Dept., about the loss of cinema 


seats through the application of the 


IES recommendations on seating 
arrangements in relation to sight 
lines 

Following a meeting with repre- 


sentatives of the branch, accompanied 


by Dr. Knopp, the chief building in- 
spector agreed to make a _ second 
survey and submitted a list of 


cinemas where some seats would have 
to be removed. This was considered 
by the officers of the branch and 
representatives of the major circuits 
who spent a “ whole morning going 
round the cinemas which were worst 
hit.”” 

At further meeting with the 
branch representatives, the chief 
building inspector agreed that instead 
of insisting on a whole row of seats 
being taken out, be would prescribe 
an arc from a point on the 
and would only ask for the seats 
within that arc to be removed. As 
a result of a further survey there was 
a considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of seats to be taken out. 

The secretary's report of a meeting 
with Mr. Studd on August 29 stated 
that the total number of seats lost 
throughout Manchester would be 607, 
out of a total of about 89,000 seats. 


Satisfactory Outcome 


“If we are still aggrieved,’ the 
report stated, “ the chairman, deputy 
chairman and certain members of the 
Watch Committce would be pleased 
to meet us.’ 


in January. 


chief 

second cashier 
time usherettes, 
staff (274 
matinee), 


cashier (44 
(44 hours), and full 
no change; night 
hours including Saturday 
males £2 8s. (increase 3s.), 


| females £2 3s, (3s.), cashiers £2 5s. 


| per night and Ss, 


| junior operators only £2 


two | 
A proposal will accordingly come before the quar- 


hours), | 


(3s.); cleaner /attendant/usherettes 
£4 2s. 6d. (Ss.); cleaners (24 hours) 
£2 10s. 6d. (3s.); part-time staff (in- | 


crease 6d.), males 7s. per night and | 


females 6s. 3d. 
3d. per matinee, 
retrospective to 


6s. 3d. per matinee, 


The new 
July 1. 
The divisional officer of NATKE 
had written drawing attention to the 
fact that some exhibitors were paying 
Ils. a 
week, despite the fact that under the 


rates are 


| apprenticeship scheme the minimum 


screen | 


rate was £3 Ss. 

The letter added: “We are still 
not getting the full support required 
from your members to make the 
scheme a success, and we feel it is 
imperative that another joint meeting 
should take place to make reports.” 

In discussion Mr. J. E. Moorhouse 
pointed out that only apprentice 
operators were entitled to the mini- 
mum rate of £3 Ss, a week. 


Attendance may 
improve 


THE PROPOSED amalgamation 
with the Manchester and Salford 
branch was discussed at Friday's 


meeting of the S and E Lancs, CEA, 
branch committee on Friday. Mr. 
L. G. Gardner presided. 


Secretary Trevor Taylor reported on a 


joint meeting of the officers of the two 
branches held to explore the possibility 
of amalgamation. 

Mr. J. Mather: If members at the 


quarterly general meetings are in favour, 


|} then the matter can go forward to the 
| annual general meetings. 

Mr. H. Woolf: Apart from the financial 
aspect, I have been in favour of the 
amalgamation for many years. At the 
present time there is overlapping Some 
exhibitors are members of both branches 


It is a very satisfactory out- 
come,” said Mr, Miller. Apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the co-opera- | 


tion of the chief building inspector. 


Complaint was received § from 
NATKE of a cinema where it was 
alleged that only one operator was 
employed. Under the national agree- 
ment there should be three. The 
divisional officer asked if the branch 
would agree to the matter being | 
referred to the Ministry of Labour 


for a ruling. 

It was decided to ask the repre- 
sentative of the circuit concerned for 
his observations 
Mr. Miller said that representatives 

the branch and NATKE agreed 
the following increased wage rates 
for employees at special grade 
cinemas: Chief projectionist, £7 10s. 
(increase 10s.); assistant projectionist 
£5 10s. (10s.): assistant projectionist 
under 20, £5 (7s.): probationers, as 
per schedule; adult male staff (48 


of 


} Mectuings 


I think that if there is one branch it will 
make for better attendances at meetings 

It was stated that if the proposal to 
amalgamate was approved at the quarterly 
general meetings, the annual general 
meetings in January might be held at the 
same venue on the same day If the 
decision was then confirmed, the separate 
could be followed immediately 
joint meeting for the election of 
officers However, the guidance of the 
general secretary would be sought on 
procedure. 

Mr. H. Smith 


va 


said that, despite 
recommendation that exhibitors in 
districts should hold meetings to discuss 
prices, it had been announced in the local 


newspaper that the major circuit cinemas 
in Oldham would make no change in 
admission charges. The manager of an 


independem hall had notified him by tele- 
phone of his intention to increase prices, 
but there had been no meeting on the 
subject 
Mr. Woolf said that at his theatre 
Is. 10d. seats had been increased to 
and the Is. seats to Is 
*““We had a meeting of 
circuit representatives 


2s 


independents 


and in Bury and 


| class and shey have to fit 
the | 
| with Mr 


REVIEW OF 
$.0 LEVY 
PROMISED 


CARBON prices, Sunday charity 
levy and apprenticeship were among 


subjects discussed by Bristol and 
| West of England branch, CEA, 
| Members were told that a rise in 


agreed to act together in putting up seat 
prices,’ said Mr. Mather. His Is. 4d. 
seats had been put up to Is. 6d., the 
2s. 4d. seats to 2s. 6d., and the 3s. 2d. 
seats to 3s. 6d 

The secretary reported that a meeting 
of representatives of the branch and 
NATKE had agreed wages increases for 
employees at special grade theatres. These | 


increases were the same as those agreed 
for the Manchester and Salford branch 
area 

Whai is the difference between a cashier- 
secretary and a secretary-cashier? This 
was asked when the secretary reported on 
a zonal meeting with NATKE representa- 
tives held in Liverpool to consider wag 
increases for cashier-secretaries. cleaner- 
usherettes and car park attendants. The 
chairman replied: ** We don’t know.”’ 

At the zonal meeting, said the secretary, 
the wage increases had been agreed at 8s 
a week for cleaner-usherettes and 5s. for 
car park attendants The meeting had 
been unable to agree about the increases 
for cashier-secretaries as the union insisted 


upon a 10s. increase. The maiter was 
referred to London. 
Repertory Policy 

Some time ago the secretary wrote to 


headquarters inquiring whether there had 
been a change of KRS policy on repertory 
weeks of oid films, as a repertory week 
had been held at the Empire, Leicester 
Square, London. Mr. Tavlor said that 
he had now received from the general 
secretary a copy of a letter from the KRS 
siating that the KRS council had “* again 
decided that it did not consider any 
alteration should be made in its previous 
decision, which was that the holding of 
repertory weeks was not in the members’ 
best imterests.’’ 

In a further letter to headquarters, the 
secretary expressed the view of the com- 
mittee that the position was most unsatis- 
factory. He poimted oui: ** Members of 
the KRS who are themselves exhibitors 
may at their discretion operate repertory 
weeks of old films to the disadvantage of 
opposition exhibitors, whilst at the same 
time denying those individual exhibitors 
the right to negotiate and book repertory 
weeks of films which have previously 
played the district.’ 

The committee endorsed 
the secretary 

A levter from headquarters said that a 
number of areas—including Burnley, 
Blackburn and Wigan—had not allowed 
payments of levy to rank as a deduction 
when the Sunday charity contribution was 
calculated on a basis of a percentage of 
net receipts. It was hoped that with the 
levy becoming statutory on October 20 it 
might be possible to obtain improvement 
in this position. The general secretary 
inquired whether it was considered that 
an approach should be made to these 
authorities from headquarters 

Secretary: I think this is another example 
of the CEA keeping on top of things 

Members were unanimously in favour of 
headquarters approaching the local 
authorities concerned. 

Referring to the apprenticeship scheme, 


of 


the action 


| Mr. Woolf said that he had agreed to pay 


the fees for a boy, employed at one of 
his cinemas, who went to enrol for the 


| classes at the Openshaw Technical College. 
the | 
the | 
| which 


It had eventually been discovered that the 
classes were being held on a Monday, 
was a most inconvenient day. 
Monday was a busy day for the operating 
staffs and it would be difficult to allow 
boys to have that day off to attend 
instruction classes. 
Secretary: Generally 
at the mercy of the 
authorities because it 


speaking, we are 
technical college 
a very limited 
it in. 

We will raise the matter 
P. McGrath (NATKE) and con- 
sider what representations can be made 
to have the class changed to a gay other 
than Monday 


is 


Chairman 


carbon prices as much as 10 per 
cent. was likely. 

Branch vice-chairman and delegate 
E. C. Rogers (Gloucester) said that 
one firm had applied for an increase 
The arrangement setting up the 
carbon pool had Jaid it down that 


BRISTOL 


the makers would produce evidence 


| of the need for any increase should 


this arise. Now the case was being 
reviewed. 

The branch has been trying for some 
time to get a reduction in the Sunday 
levy imposed by Gloucestershire CC. Re- 
cemly mu sent a deputation to the coun- 
cil’s Theatre and Cinema Licensing Com- 
mittee, 

A ‘etter to the branch said that the 
committee was not prepared to alter its 
policy requiring audited accounts to be 
produced in support of any application 
for a cut in the Sunday charity contri- 
bution. The committee also said, how- 
ever, that it was prepared to consider 
applications from individual cinemas for 
a reduction. 

Members pointed out that the coun- 
cil imposed a levy on seating capacity 
and exhibitors were paying a contribution 
on seats that were often empty during 
the Sunday performances. 

H. Gower (Eastville Hippodrome, 
Bristol) suggested that if cinemas through- 
out the country were to close on Sun- 
days for a few weeks there might be a 
public outcry that would help the exhibi- 
tors’ case 

S. H. Bennett (Tewkesbury) agreed. H 
thought that the main protest would come 


| from the police who were grateful to have 


the cinemas open and attracting 
people off the streets. 
The committee will be told of the 
branch's disappointment at its decision. 
Earlier 
the Toc 


young 


in the meeting a request from 
H (Bristol) Film Society for a 
collection in cinemas was considered 
Members decided to advise the Society 
to write to the City Justices and ask for a 
contribution from «the Sunday Charitic 
Fund. 

The secretary reported that independent 
exhibitors in Bristol, Weston-super-Mare 
Bath and Keynsham had replied to 4 
circular about the starting of local classes 
for the apprenticeship scheme n 
four boys had been suggested t 
classes. 


for 


The chairman, Ald. F. G. W. Cham 
berlain, then said that two of these boy 
worked in his cinemas and one had noy 
left. 

It was agreed to ask the circuits how 
many boys they had who would be pre 
pared to attend any loca! classes. | 
there were enough to start a_ class 
arrangements for teaching boys by cor- 
respondence courses would be considered. 

In his delegate’s report on the agends 
for the next General Council meeting 
E. C. Rogers said that about 150 repliec 
had been received to the questionnaire 
about the value of TV film excerpts 
These had been inconclusive. 

C. R. Thompson (Regal, Staple Hil! 
Bristol) commented: ‘* Quite honestly, |! 
think the wording of the questionnair 
was pretty hopeless. I admit they were 
trying to solve an insoluble problem, 6u‘ 


vou couldn't reply shortly to the ques- 
tions. It was a useless effort on the par 
of the CEA.”’ 


—_ ~ —— 
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FROM THE NOVEL BY KINGSLEY AMiS 
STARRING 


IAN CARMICHAEL | 
TERRY-THOMAS 
HUGH GRIFFITH ‘| 


with 


SHARON ACKER 
MAUREEN CONNELL 


SCREENPLAY BY PATRICK CAMPBELL 
ADDITIONAL SCENES AND DIALOGUE BY JEFFREY DELL 


STRICTLY 
NON- 


U 


CERTIFICATE 


; 2 J 
| 
} 
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PRODUCED BY ROY BOULTING 
DIRECTED BY JOHN BOULTING 


From the sane kennel as Privates Progress and Erdthers tu Lat” 


PROVINCIAL TRADE SHOWS 


LIVERPOOL Gaumont Thursday, 12th September at 10.30 a.m. 
LEEDS Tower Thursday, 12th September at 10.30 a.m. 
SHEFFIELD Cinema House Friday, 13th September at 10.30 a.m. 
NEWCASTLE Grainger Tuesday, 17th September at 10.30 a.m. 
GLASGOW Cosmo Thursday, 19th September at 10.30 a.m. 


Distributed by BRITISH LION FILMS 
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This week, Douglas J. Granville of UI continues his countrywide MAN OF A THOUSAND FACES tour, attending trade screenings and receptions. The 
film—with James Cagney (playing Lon Chaney) and Dorothy Malone and Jane Greer starred—commemorates 50 years of production in Hollywood. 
Photographs on this and facing page give an idea of last week’s exhibitor response to Mr. Granville and the film in several key centres. They show... at 
Leeds (1) left to right: Mrs. J. Tidswell; M. Land (Rank FD.); Mrs. Newton; Mrs. P. Jacobs; Mr. Granville; the Misses A. and E. White; Ruby Ancill 
(RFD branch supervisor); Mrs. Land; P. Jacobs (RFD Leeds). (2) E. Bentley; J. Jesson; H. Bell; Mr. Granville; N. North; C. Guest; M. 
Ginsberg; T. Hong; M. Land (RFD, Leeds); J. Tidswell; W. A. Judge; P. Graham. And at Sheffield (3) T. Heeley; Mrs. G. Blackwell; Miss 
Blackwell; T. Steeples; Mrs. F. Neill; Mrs. A. Favell; Mr. Granville; Mrs. Winstanby; Councillor Oliver; H. Gent; S. Winstanby. (4) Mrs. S. 
Winstanby; Mrs. E. M. Burrows; Mrs. A. Favell; Miss B. Blaskey; Douglas Granville; Mrs. A. Smeeton; A. Smeeton; Mr. Burrows. 
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On tour with Douglas Granville, continued .. . At Cardiff (5) J. Dooner; H. Boodson (general sales manager, RFD); Mrs. Wooler; 
Mrs. J. Dooner; Mrs. Phillips; E. North (RFD Cardiff branch manager). (6) Harold Jones; Aubrey Powell; Mr. Granville; William Powell; H. Ponking; 
Geo. Townsend; Phillip Phillips... At Birmingham (7) Standing, W. Wright; G. Smith; F. Ward; R. Eggington; G. Ranger; J. Bailey (RFD Nottingham 
rep.); E. Highland; J. Knight; Mrs. J. Barrier; Mr. Granville; Miss Ann Bray; J 


Douglas J. Granville; 


J. A. Barrier (RFD Birmingham branch manager); Mrs. Bray; S. 

Hudson; W. Latter; H. Boodson; B. Bray. Sitting: Mrs. Bailey; Mrs. Highlands; Mrs. Smith and daughter; Mrs. Latter. (8) Ken Jones; C. West, 

Leicester; C. K. Deeming, Coalville; Miles Jervis; J. A. Barrier. At Manchester (9) Eric Johnson; A. Mileson (RFD); Ernest Salmen; Fred Howarth; 

Mr. Granville; Harry Talbot; Eric Pendlebury; Hyman Wolf; Claude Talbot; Herbert Spencer; Ruby Ancill (RFD branch supervisor). (10) Fred Brockway; 
David Jones; Gene Hampson; Mrs. Ferguson; Harry Buxton; Frank Atherton (RFD); Mr. Granville; Miss Edge; Brian Snape. 


An Industry 
of Mixed-Up 
Kids 


ARE we in danger of becoming an 
industry of mixed-up kids? Prac- 
tically everybody connected with 
the film world admits that some- 
thing must be done to bring back 
audiences to the cinema, but few 
are pulling in the same direction. 

The CEA and the AIC represent 
the exhibitors but, although both 
mean well, they find it hard to 
agree on vital problems. As for 

British producers, they're 

served by the British Film Pro- 

Association and the 
“breakaway union,” the Federa- 
tion of British Film Makers. At 
the moment they're preoccupied 
with the puzzle: “* What constitutes 
a British quota feature? ” 

The Film Industry Publicity Circle 
is still in one piece but, like the 
renters’ and exhibitors’ organisa- 
tions, it cannot decide whether or 
not TY trailers are a good thing. 
The critics continue to snub com- 
mercial pictures, but don’t tell us 
how we can interest the masses in 
arty ones. 


Take * Twelve Angry Men ” 
(United Artists). It's great stuff 
and not only the highbrows but 


also the trade reviewers supported 
it. So did the exhibitors, but look 
what happened. It barely got by, 
while “ The Tommy Steele Story ” 
(Anglo Amalgamated—British), the 
rock ‘n’ roll opus, swung into the 
top money bracket. 

According to one Sunday newspaper, 
the public is exasperated by the 
run-of-the-mill second feature and 
prefers “shorts,” but experience 
has proved otherwise. 

There are also complaints 
ancillary sales, yet most 
independent showmen, let 
the major circuits, couldn't live 
without the profits from ices, 
drinks, sweets, nuts and cigarettes. 
What's more, cinemagoers demand 
them or the turnover would fall. 

The answer to the question in my 
opening line is “ yes,” and the 
sooner we consult a_ psychiatrist 
the better. 


about 
of the 
alone 
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OUR FILMS 


by <Ioch Billings 


UP WEST 


Plenty of 


Good ‘Uns 


—and More Arriving 


WHAT'S on in the West End? 
Plenty of good pictures and there'll 
be more by the time these lines are 


in print. The giant-killer is, of 
course, “Around the World in 
Fighty Days” (United = = Artists— 
Cinestage) at the Astoria, Charing 
Cross Road. This is a real world- 
beater. 
* a 

* CAMPBELL’S KINGDOM ” 

(Rank—British), a lusty Eastman 


Color melodrama of oil prospecting 
near the Canadian Rockies, struck it 
rich at the Odeon, Leicester Square. 
The film, which stars Dirk Bogarde, 
makes no concessions to the high- 
brows yet confirms that it is possible 
for a picture to carry and deliver 
powerful punches without insulting 
its audience’s intelligence. Don't 
pass this one up! 
& be 

COLUMBIA'S “The Story of 
Esther Costello” (British) has just 
ended a highly profitable run at the 
Leicester Square Theatre. Appar- 
ently it did not go down well at the 


Venice Festival, but that merely 
shows that the Venetians are blind 
to brilliant acting and direction. 


| umbia—British) 


Incidentally, any picture that’s likely 
to be a_ box-office success usually 
turns the average long-haired boy's 
and girl's heart to stone. 


ANOTHER grand British film, 
but one of an entirely different type, 
* High Flight” (Columbia—Cinema- 
Scope—British), arrives at the Em- 
pire today. It’s a semi-documentary 
dealing with the training of RAF 
officer cadets and contains many 
marvellous flying sequences as well 
as an interesting story, first-rate 
characterisation, lively horseplay and 
rousing martial music. People will 
no longer say “ Thank God we've 
got a Navy” (or for that matter, an 
Army) after experiencing its thrills. 
It’s past the post! 


COLUMBIA’S “Full of Life” 
took on something when it followed 
United Artists’ sensational double 
X programme, “ The Monster That 
Challenged the World” and “ The 
Vampire,” at the London Pavilion, 
but it has more than held its own. 
* Jeanne Eagels ” (Columbia) 
opened well at the Gaumont, Hay- 
market; “The Long Haul” (Col- 
has settled down 
comfortably at the Odeon, Marble 
Arch, and “End as a Man” (Col- 


| umbia) is still at the Curzon. There’s 


no stopping Columbia! 


s = cd 
“LOVING YOU" (Paramount— 
VistaVision) finished up at the Plaza 
as it began. with a bang. “ The 
Delicate Delinquent” (Paramount— 


VistaVision) is now in possession and 
it, too, got off to a flyer. Inciden- 
tally, the first-named features Elvis 
Presley and the second Jerry Lewis, 
so star values continue to count. 


REMAINING at the Carlton, 
Haymarket, is Twentieth Century 
Fox’s “An Affair To Remember ” 


(CinemaScope). It caught on at the 
start and, needless to say, is making 
a Strong appeal to the womenfolk 
Cary Grant and Deborah Kerr ar 
the leading players and they, too, ha: 
a way with them 


BY being transferred 
Carlton to the Rialto, 


from = the 
Coventry 


Street, “Island In The Sun” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox — Cinema- 
Scope—British) has lost nothing. The 
receipts are astronomical, but even 
the most successful films can’t stay 
put for ever. On the 19th, * A Hatful 
Of Rain” (Twentieth Century-Fox 
CinemaScope) takes over. This is 
easily the best of the drug addict 
melodramas. 
S ca a 

Of the Continentals, ‘ Nero's 
Weekend " (Gala), now at the Cine- 
phone, Oxford Street, appears to be 
making the running. 


ON RELEASE 


“THE SHIRALEE™ (MGM— 
Australian) has just completed a 
mighty fine three weeks’ run in the 
London suburbs. It has been a real 
turn-up for the book and we could 
do with many more films like it from 
* down under “—or elsewhere. 


ut & a 
PARAMOUNT'S ‘Gunfight At 
The O.K. Corral” (VistaVision) 
fairly jumped from the gate. A 
grand western with a_ hand-picked 


cast, this is a certain winner. 


% Ls a 
FRANKIE VAUGHAN'’S | first 
film, ‘These Dangerous Years” 
(AB-Pathe—British), quickly — got 


cracking, but it won't find it easy to 
beat the Tommy Steele opus, “ The 
Tommy Steele Story * (Anglo Amal- 


gamated—British). So far the 
Cockney lad has the edge on his 
Liverpudlian rival. 

& a a 


THE Warner “ double bill,” “ The 
Abominable Snowman ” (British) and 
“Untamed Youth” (American), is 
not, I'm happy to say, in the dol- 
drums, Jimmy Carreras of Exclusive. 
who was responsible for “ The 
Abominable Snowman,” tells me that 
the programme opened well, flagged 
a bit, but has steadily picked up. 


ab ” a 

* AFTER the Ball” (Independent 
British Lion—British) found the going 
hard. It’s a musical based on th 
life of Vesta Tilley, but the younge 
generation obviously has little interes 
in the former queen of Britis 
vaudeville 


AB-PATHE’S “ Love in the Aft 
noon is not reaping much of 
reward, either. | thought it thorough 
~.yable, but two of its stars « 
\vary Cooper and Maurice Chevali 
“* each is a has-been, or rather 
never-was, to the rock ‘n’ rollers. 

Here's the answer to one of | 
box-office problems: Don’t dwell 
the past or star those who are pas 


be 
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Latest News from the Renters 


Best-Sellers Aplenty 
in 2O0th-Fox Array 


A TOTAL 
stage hits, 
gramme. 

pany, now 
Hollywood. 


of 37 productions, 


in South Africa, 


based mainly on best-selling novels and 
has been definitely set for 20th Century-Fox’s 1958 release pro- 
This is announced by Spyros P. Skouras, 
and executive 
In addition to 24 pictures scheduled by Mr. 
gramme includes three Darryl F. Zanuck productions, 


president of the com- 
producer Buddy Adler, in 
Adler, the pro- 
four Jerry Wald 


productions, two David O. Selznick productions, and four Samuel G, Engel] 


productions. 


Thirty-five of these attractions will -———— 


be photographed in CinemaScope, | 
one in Dimensional CinemaScope 55 
and one in Todd-AO. 
The 1958 programme 
“The Diary of Anne Frank,” from 
the Pulitzer Prize London stage play 
and screenplay by Albert Hackett and 


includes : | 


Ibanez, starring Sophia Loren, pro- 
duced by Henry Ephron from a 
screenplay by Phoebe Ephron. 
‘Holiday for Lovers,” from the 
Broadway stage play by Ronald 


| Alexander, produced by David Weis- 


Frances Goodrich, produced a nd | 
directed by George Stevens. } 
“Mud on the Stars,” from the | 


novel by William Bradford Huie, pro- | 
duced and directed by Elia Kazan. 
“The Small Woman,” from the 
British story by Alan Burgess, pro- | 
duced and directed by Mark Robson. 


“The Young Lions,” from Irwin 
Shaw's novel, starring Marlon 
Brando, Montgomery Clift, Dean | 


Martin, and co-starring Barbara Rush 
and May Britt. Produced by Al Licht- 
man, directed by Edward Dmyitryk, 
screenplay by Edward Anhalt. 

‘Our Love.” starring Lauren 
Bacall and Robert Stack, produced 
by Charles Brackett and directed by | 
Jean Negulesco, from a_ screenplay 
by Luther Davis. “ Fraulein,” from 
the novel by James McGovern, star- 
ring Dana Wynter and Mel Ferrer, 
produced by Walter Reisch and 
directed by Henry Koster in Munich. 
Screenplay by Leo Townsend and 
Norman Corwin. 


Huston Film 


“* Bachelor’s Baby,” from the novel 
by Gwen (* Mr. Belvedere *) Daven- 
port, to be produced by Henry Gins- 
berg. “‘ Townsend Harris,’ starring 
John Wayne, directed by John Hus- 
ton and produced by Eugene Frenke. 

“The Bravados,” starring Gregory 
Peck, produced by Herbert Bayard 
Swope from a screenplay by novelist 
John O'Hara. “ The Hell-Bent Kid,” 
from the novel by Charles O. Locke, 
produced by Robert Buckner, 
directed by Henry Hathaway, and 
starring Don Murray. 

“Ten North Frederick,” starring 
Spencer Tracy, from John O’Hara’s 
best-selling novel, produced by 
Charles Brackett and written for the 
screen and directed by Philip Dunne. 
“These Thousand Hills,” from the 
novel by Pulitzer Prize winner A. B. 
— produced by David Weis- 

art. 

“ The Wandering Jew,” written for 
the screen, produced and directed by 
Nunnally Johnson, from E. Temple 
Thurston’s stage classic. “The Day 
of the Outlaw,” from the novel by 
Lee Wells, produced by Eugene 
Frenke, screenplay by Philip Jordan. 

- Hunters,” produced and 
directed by Dick Powell from a 
a, by Philip Dunne and 
Richard Murphy. “ Rally Round the 
Flag, Boys!"’—a Buddy Adler pro- 
duction. 

““A Certain Smile,” from the best- 
seller by Francoise Sagan, produced 
by Henry Ephron. — by Jean 
Negulesco. “ Blood and Sand,” from 
the classic novel by Vincente Blasco 


| 


produced by 


bart. 
the 


* Oh, Promised Land,” 
book by James Street. 
“The Remarkable Mr. 
packer,” from the Broadway 
play by Liam O'Brien, produced by 
Charles Brackett. ** Can-Can,” from 
Cole Porter's musical stage hit. pro- 
duced by Henry Ephron. 

‘Colors of the Day.” from the 
novel by Romain Gary, to be written 
for the screen, produced = and 
directed by Nunnally Johnson. 


R and H Musical 


Rodgers’ and 
* South Pacific,” to be road-shown 
in Todd-AO, starring Rossano 
Brazzi, Mitzi Gaynor and John Kerr. 
Buddy Adler and 


from 


Penny- 
Stage 


Hammersicin’s 


| directed by Joshua Logan. 


From Darryl F. Zanuck Produc- 
tions: ‘ DeLuxe Tour,” from the 
novel by Frederic Wakeman, pro- 
duced by Robert L. Jacks with an all- 
star cast. This is the first motion 
picture to be both photographed and 


exhibited in Dimensional Cinema- 
Scope 55. | 
* Compulsion,” from Meyer 


Levin's sensational best-seller. 
Roots of Heaven,” from the 
stage hit by Romain Gary. 

From Jerry Wald Productions: 
“The Long, Hot Summer,” from the 
novel by the Nobel and Pulitzer 
Prize winner William Faulkner, star- 
ring Paul Newman, Anthony Franci- 
osa, Joanne Woodward and Orson 
Welles, directed by Martin Ritt from 
a screenplay by Irving Ravetch and 
Harriet Frank. 

“Jean Harlow,” from the story by 
Adela Rogers St. John, screenplay by 
Arthur Ross. “ The Big War,” from 
the novel by Anton Myrer, screen- 
play by Edward Anhalt. “ The Sound 
and the Fury,” another of Faulkner's 
classics, directed by Martin Ritt, 
screenplay by Irving Ravetch and 
Harriet Frank. 

From David O. Selznick Produc- 
tions: “Tender is the Night” 
starring Jennifer Jones in the F. 
Scott Fitzgerald classic, and “* Mary 
Magdalene.” 

From Samuel G. Engel Produc- 
tions: “The Captive,’ from the 
novel by the Gordons. “ The Free- 
booter,”” from an original story by 
Mr. Engel. 

“Glory Pass,” 
Sister Blandina, 
old Jack Bloom : 
Five,” from the 
Canning. 

In addition, there are the ten Brit- 
ish CinemaScope films, details of | 

which have already been announced 
by Bob Goldstein. 

They are: “ The 


* The 
French 


from the diary of 
screenplay by Har- 
and “ Gemma Two 
novel by Victor 


Naked Earth,” 


| starring Richard Todd and Juliette | 


Greco. ‘ Count 5 and Die,” 
Jeffrey Hunter, Nigel 
| Annemarie Duringer. 

| Doctor,” starring Rick Jason, 

Gastoni and Marius Goring. 

} ‘Harry Black,’ 
| Granger ‘and Anthony Steel. 
| White Rabbit.” Tigrero,”’ 
| Joan Collins with Robert 

| and Robert Stack. 

‘The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw,’ 


starring 


Lisa 


starring 
Wagner 


Patrick and | 
“The Family | 


Starring Stewart | 
* The | 


| starring Jayne Mansfield and Ken- | 


neth More. “ South of Java Head,” 


a new Smiley film, starring Sybil | 
Thorndike and Chips Rafferty. 
“Intent to Kill.” 

& & B 


WARWICK’S CinemaScope-Tech- 
nicolor production for Columbia Pic- 
tures, “ High Flight,” starring Ray 
Milland—a tribute to the men and 
women of the Royal Air Force—is to 
be world premiered today (Thurs- 
day) (this being Battle of Britain 
week) at the Empire Theatre, Leices- 
ter Square. Attending will be top- 
ranking RAF personnel, headed by 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Dermot A. 
Boyle, GCB, Pragt ne KBE, AFC, 
Chief of the Air Staff, who is to be 
host for the evening with M. J. 
Frankovich, managing director of 
Columbia Pictures. 

Planned in co-operation with the 
Royal Air Force, “ High Flight”’ is 
| the first screen story of the RAF in 
peace time. 

Star of the film is Ray Milland. 

a z B 

KING BROTHERS’ “ The Brave 

One” scored an all-time grossing 


record for RKO Radio in its opening 
week in Sao Paulo, Brazil, according 
to Walter Branson, RKO’s vice- 
president in charge of world-wide 
distribution. 

Following the established city-wide 
releasing practice of opening in 18 
theatres, the Academy Award- 
winning CinemaScope - Technicolor 
production attracted 5,413,845 
cruzeros. 

a @ a 
“Night Passage” has completed 
the best three weeks’ business for a 
U-I picture at the Odeon, Marble 
Arch, since 1946, with but one ex- 
ception. 

U-l films starring James Stewart 
in outdoor adventures have been con- 
sistently big aw -makers, notably 

* Winchester ° ‘The Far Coun- 
try” "and * Whore The River Bends.” 
In ‘“ Night Passage ’’ Stewart co- 
stars with Audie Murphy. 

Generally released on September 
16, “ Night Passage’ was filmed in 
the Technirama process. 


Technicolor epic, “ The Pride and 
the Passion,” is to open at the 
London Pavilion on October 8 for 
an extended season. 

It is reported from New York 
that this Cary Grant-Frank Sinatra- 
Sophia Loren starrer continues as 
the top USA box-office grosser and 
has entered its tenth record-grossing 


week at the Capitol Theatre on 
Broadway. 
Stanley Kramer, who devoted 


more than two and a half years to 
| the production of the multi-million- 
| dollar spectacle, foresees a_ global 
|return of from 30,000,000 to 
| 40,000,000 dollars for the most 
| ambitious project of his career. 

| A total of 16.000 actors, extras, 
| technicians and labourers were 


UNITED ARTISTS’ VistaVision- | 


15 


employed in producing the spectacle, 
which deals with the courageous 


battle of the Spanish people against 
Napoleon's invasion. 
The London Pavilion is to close 


for several days prior to the opening 


of * The Pride and the, Passion" so 
that special decorations can be 
| carried out. The film will be 
eS released on the Odeon 
circuit January 6. 
es oa Es 
GALA premiere of Rank FD’s 


“The Bolshoi Ballet,” which stars 
Galina Ulanova dancing “ Giselle,” 
will take place at the Gaumont, Hay- 


market, on Wednesday, October 16 
Miss Ulanova has cabled from 
Russia that, work permitting with 


the Bolshoi in Moscow, 
husband will attend. 


On October 17, the film will start 
an extended season in the West End. 
All seats will be bookable. The 
advance booking office opens on 
September 23. 

“The Bolshoi 
have early screenings 
Newcastle, Birmingham, 
Leeds and Liverpool. 


THE Walt Disney Studio is, at 
present, employing 1,851 people, the 
largest pay-roll in its 30-year history, 
and an increase of 467 persons over 
last year’s peak figure of 1,384 

In production are one animated 
and two live full-length features for 
theatrical release and three TV series 
for ABC-TV of America. 

Due for West End release is 

* Perri,” full-length animal love-story 
is Felix Salten (author of * Bambi ”’), 
to be premiered here before Christ- 
mas. This picture took two years to 
complete. 

Another big live-action outdoor 
adventure picture is “Old Yeller,” 
which teams Dorothy McGuire and 
Fess Parker, whilst production is in 
full gear on “ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
Disney’s next full-length all-cartoon 
Technicolor picture. 


she and her 


* will also 
in Cardiff, 
Glasgow, 


Ballet ’ 


, 


_ Twenty writers are working on 
live action films and 15 storymen 
on animation. Disney has 14 live- 


action directors currently on the pay- 
roll. 

In addition to immediate commit- 
ments. the studio production schedule 
is so full that the intake of personnel 
is likely to continue far into the 


future, 
B a 


The head of Columbia 
music department, Morris Stoloff, 
accompanied by Mrs, Elsa Stoloff, 
arrived in London from Stockholm 
on September 7 for a two-week stay. 
He will be in Europe for a month. 

During his stay here, Mr. Stoloff is 
planning to meet Jeading music pub- 
lishers and record company executives. 
His newest recording, a Brunswick 
LP titled “* This is Kim,” inspired by 
Kim Novak's performance in “Jeanne 


studios’ 


Eagels,”” is due to be released in 
Britain this month, 
a * * 


PINEWOOD'S “ Seven Thunders ” 
is to have a midnight matinee in 
the Odeon, Wrexham, on October 11. 
It is being arranged by the 
Wrexham Leader as part of the 
Borough of Wrexham centenary 
celebrations. 

Proceeds will be donated to locab 
charities, 25 per cent. going to the 
CTBF 
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REVIEWS FOR SHOWMEN 


YOUR NEW FILMS AT A GLANCE 
R.T. and 
Title and Renter Certificate Stars Remarks Box-Office Angle 
*Black Ice, The 51 min. (U) Paul Carpenter, Maritime melodrama telling of the staunch com- Good quota “second 
(Archway)—British Gordon Jackson, radeship of men who trawl for a living. Tale (C) 
Ewen Solon compact, acting adequate, sea thrills spectacular 
and footage handy : 
“tHigh Flight . 101 min. (U) Ray Milland, Exhilarating CinemaScope - cum - Technicolor Box-office certainty (CC) 


(Columbia)—British Kenneth Haigh 


dramatic documentary describing the training, 
Helen Cherry 


passing out and subsequent “ blooding”’ of 
RAF cadets. Romantic interest casual, but 
acting first-class, emotional undercurrents 
strong, dialogue crisp, detail authentic and 
flying sequences breathtaking 

Satirical comedy about an exiled king wrongly 
accused of Communist activities in the States. 
Charles Chaplin versatile in lead, digs at 
American way of life occasionally sharp, slapstick 
lively and music tuneful 


*King in New York, A 


105 min. (U) 
(Archway)—British 


Charles Chaplin, ... 
Dawn Addams, 


Michael Chaplin 


Very good British star 
booking (C) 


*Lucky Jim 95 min. (U) lan Carmichael, Hearty comedy, based on Kingsley Amis’s best Excellent British light 
(British Lion)—British Terry-Thomas, seller, parodying university life. Story slight, booking (C) 
Sharon Acker but lan Carmichael in top form, gags evergreen, 
love angle pleasing, cross-talk fruity, direction 
resourceful and backgrounds effective 
Men in War ... 104 min. (A) ~~ Robert Ryan, War melodrama dealing with a U.S_ infantry Outstanding American 
(United Artists)—U.S Aldo Ray, platoon hemmed in by the enemy in wild war fare (C) 
Robert Keith country. Tale unoriginal and romantic and 
comedy relief negligible, but asides gripping, 
characterisation vivid, direction highly compe- 
tent and atmosphere faultless 
tNero’s Week-end 90 min. (A) Alberto Sordi, CinemaScope and Eastman Color historical ex- History a la Hellsapoppin 
(Gala)—Franco-Italian Gloria Swanson, travaganza set in Ancient Rome. Lots of lush- (C) 
Vittorio de Sica ness and laughs. Story deliberately screwy. 
Brigitte Bardot Sub-titles only average 
tOh! Fora Man! 94 min. (U) Jayne Mansfield, CinemaScope - cum - Eastman Color farcical 


light booking 


Excellent 
(20th Century-Fox)—U.S c 


Tony Randall, 


comedy pivoting on the executive suite of a TV 
Betsy Drake 


advertising corporation. Story bright and snappy, 
teamwork slick, staging lush, lines smart, inci- 
dental music catchy and star values irresistible 


Revolt at Fort Laramie 72min. (U) John Dehner, Western telling of conflict between the Cavalry Reliable “‘ outdoors ” (C) 
(United Artists)—U.S Gregg Palmer, and Redskins on the eve of the Civil War. 
Frances Helm Subject routine, but acting vigorous, highlights 
rugged and backgrounds spacious. 
*Seven Thunders 100 min. (A) Stephen Boyd, Full-blooded melodrama describing the escape of First-rate British booking 
(Rank)—British Tony Wright, two British prisoners-of-war from  Nazi- (C) 
Anna Gaylor occupied Marseilles. Plot actionful, cast pugilis- 


tic, love interest and humour popular, climax 
spectacular and settings colourful and authentic 

Out-of-the-rut Western, with a strong sense of 
humour, concerning three U.S soldiers who 
outwit an unscrupulous big city boss by posing 
as Quakers. Characterisation neat, fights realistic, 
finale showmanlike and backgrounds true to 
period 


Shoot-Out at Medicine 85 min. (U) 
Bend 
(Warner)—U.S 


Randolph Scott, 
James Craig, 
Angie Dickinson 


Good “outdoors” (CC) 


Voodoo Island .. 76min. (A) Boris Karloff, Hocus-pocus about members of scientific expedi- Catchpenny title and star 
(United Artists)—U.S Beverly Tyler, tion who come up against carnivorous plants and offering mainly for small 
Murvyn Vye hostile natives while on a remote Pacific island. industrial halls (C) 


Plot vague and acting uneven, 
striking. 
(CC) EXCELLENT FOR CHILDREN. 


but billing 


(C) SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN. 


* BRITISH QUOTA PICTURE. t.IN COLOUR 


HIGH FLIGHT appropriate and spectacular flying sequences. 
Columbia. British (UV). CinemaScope. Photo- Ray Milland and Kenneth Haigh are evenly 
graphed in Technicolor. Featuring Ray Milland, matched in the leading roles, and Anthony 
Kenneth Haigh and Helen Cherry. Produced by Newley provides lively comedy relief. The 
Phil C. Samuel. Directed by John Gilling. backgrounds, “shot” at Cranwell, Farnborough 


feverishly tries to grow a manly moustache 
Fletcher and Cox. The other cadets settle down 
to discipline, but tension persists between Win- 
chester and Rudge, whose own youthful reckless- 


: - - ness caused the death of Winchester’s father in 

Screenplay by Joseph Landon and Kenneth and over Europe are authentic, while the aero- World War II. After completing their training 

Hughes. Director rf photography, Ted Moore. batics beggar description. At once a great the boys are posted to a fighter squadron in 

Musical director, Mulr Mathieson, 9,200 feet. recruiting pester and — entertainment, it Scotland, only to find that Rudge, who had 

Release October 14, 1957 should enthral young and old alike. British box- asked for a transfer, is still their CO. Rudge 
EXHILARATING, inspiring and thrilling office certainty. 


drops Winchester from the team picked for an 
aerial display at Farnborough for stunting, bu 
Fletcher is involved in a minor accident and 
Winchester takes his place. The next day the 


dramatic documentary, superbly photographed 
in CinemaSecope and Technicolor. It deals with 
the training, graduation and subsequent “ blood- 


Story.—" Pegleg"" Wing Commander Rudge, 
chief instructor at the RAF training college, 
Cranwell, is furious when Winchester, a new 


ing’ of RAF officer cadets and skilfully employs 
an emotionally satisfying story of deep antipathy 
hetween a chief instructor and a cadet to link 


cadet, arrives in his own plane and nearly causes 
disaster on the main airstrip. Winchester’s room- 
mates are Endicott, a budding inventor who 


are drafted to Germany and during a patr 
Winchester sights an unidentified plane and give: 
chase. 


In his excitement, he crosses the Iron 
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Curtain and is hit by anti-aircraft fire. Rudge 
risks his life to save Winchester and, with 
honours even, the two bury the hatchet. 
Production.—The picture, an astute and 
felicitous blend of fact and fiction, has many 
poignant moments, plenty of horseplay and 
laughable square-bashing, but good as _its 
embellishments are it is its marvellous airborne 
sequences that put it in a class of its own. Ray 
Milland gives a_ sensitive portrayal as the 
remorseful though courageous Rudge, Kenneth 
Haigh contributes a smoothly graded perform- 
ance as the arrogant, insolent Winchester who 
ultimately becomes a credit to the RAF. 
Anthony Newley thoroughly amuses as_ the 
hirsute Endicott, Bernard Lee is in his element 
as a drill sergeant whose bark is worse than his 
bite, and Helen Cherry pleases as Rudge’s 
patient girl friend. The flying episodes, which 
receive the full CinemaScope and Technicolor 
treatment and include training fighters, jet aero- 
batics and routine excursions over Germany, are 
out of this world. Stirring martial music further 
heightens atmosphere. The film will jam the 
recruiting booths as well as the pay-boxes. 
Points of Appeal.—Subject, showmanlike pre- 
sentation, fine cast, popular sentiment, clean 
comedy. flawless detail, terrific flying thrills, 
CinemaScope, Technicolor and U certificate. 


OH! FOR A MAN! 


Twentieth Century-Fox. American (U). Cinema- 
Scope. Photographed in Eastman Color. Directed 
by Frank Tashlin. Featuring Jayne Mansfield, 
Tony Randall and Betsy Drake. 8,507 feet. 

Release, November 4, 19£7 


GAY, absurdly funny CinemaScope-Eastman 
Color farcical comedy. It pivots on the executive 
suite of a giant TV advertising organisation and 
shows how a shy ideas man earns a key to the 
“ brass-hats’"’ locker room by persuading a 
Hollywood glamour girl to endorse a lipstick, 
but finally settles for life on a farm. Jayne Mans- 
field and Tony Randall do some high stepping 
in double harness, the support is first-rate and 
the direction snappy. The production touches are 
also neat and the staging rich, A sure cure for 
the blues, it'll tickle all classes. Excellent light 
booking. 

Story.—Rock Hunter, writer of TV material 
for a big New York advertising agency, loves 
his secretary, Jenny Wells, but cannot afford 
to marry. To make matters worse, Henry Rufus, 
Rock’s immediate boss, tells him that they'll both 
be out of a job unless they can put over Stay- 
Put Lipstick, their biggest account. The next 
morning Rita Marlowe, Hollywood's most sexy 
star, arrives in New York accompanied by Violet 
Summers, her knowing secretary, and Shamroy, 
her pet poodle. Rock wants Rita to endorse 
Stay-Put Lipstick, but Lasalle, president of his 
firm, scoffs at the suggestion. Later, the head of 
Stay-Put sees Rock’s lay-out, is impressed, and 
agrees to let the account stand provided Rita 
does her stuff. Rock visits Rita in her apartment 
while she is rowing with Bobo Branaganski, her 
Tarzan-like actor boy friend, and to pique Bobo 
she informs him that she and Rock are now 

oing steady. Rock strings along in order to get 

ita’s endorsement, but Jenny becomes jealous. 
Once things go well for his firm, Lasalle decides 
to retire, but Rock, nerve-wracked, refuses an 
executive position and decides to wed Jenny and 
settle down on a farm. Rita meets and is recon- 
ciled to her original suitor, George Schmidlapp, 
during a special TV appearance for Stay-Put, and 
that’s that! 

Production.—The picture has great fun at the 
expense of Hollywood and TV commercials, but 
its cracks are never malicious. Jayne Mansfield 
takes off Marilyn Monroe, yet retains her own 
personality as the amply upholstered and tan- 
talising Rita, Tony Randal] thoroughly amuses 
as the vague and jittery Rock, Betsy Drake 
pleases as Jenny, Joan Blondell exudes good 
humour is Violet, Henry Jones scores as Rufus, 
John Williams is a gentlemanly Lasalle, and 
guest artist Groucho Marx gives a twist to the 
ending as Schmidlapp. The opening breaks fresh 
ground, Tony Randall figures in a quaint inter- 
mission, and there is a scintillating musical stage 
show highlight. The dialogue also crackles. Seldom 
a dull moment from start to finish. 

Points of Appeal. — Bright ane, clever 
directon, lush presentation, smart embellishments, 
box-office stars and title, CinemaScope, Eastman 
Color and U certificate. 


LUCKY JIM 


British Lion. British (U). Featuring lan Car- 
michael, Terry-Thomas and Sharon Acker. 
Produced by Roy Boulting. Directed by John 
Boulting. Screenplay by Patrick Campbell. 
Director of photography, Max Greene. 8,590 
feet. Release October 28, 1957 
JOLLY, uninhibited academic romp, based on 
Kingsley Amis’s best-seller. A worthy stable 
companion of ‘ Private’s Progress” and 
“ Brothers In Law,” it takes the mickey out of 
university life through a jittery though well- 
meaning history tutor and ends on a happy, as 
well as hilarious, note. Its satire, simple rather 
than savage, is mainly expressed in slapstick : 
and hearty if obvious gags and situations are 
evenly spread over its not inconsiderable run- 
ning time. Ian Carmichael brings pristine fresh- 
ness tO a repeat performance, and authentic 
backgrounds give essential contrast to the 
humour. It can’t fail to click with the family 
and crowd. Excellent British light booking. 
_Story.—Jim Dixon, history lecturer at a pro- 
vincial university, is too open and honest really 
to fit in and whatever he attempts goes wrong. 
Invited to the home of Professor Welch, his 
absent-minded superior, for a cultural week- 
end, he falls foul of Welch’s snooty budding 
novelist son, Bertrand, gets drunk, burns the 
bedclothes and innocently compromises Margaret 
Peel, neurotic member of the faculty. Later, 
Jim is put in charge of the decorations for the 
installation of the new Chancellor, Sir Hector 
Gore-Urquhart, but messes things up. Prior to 
delivering a lecture before the Chancellor and 
the Board, Jim swallows confidence pills and 
drink, but the dope fails him. He then resigns, 
but Sir Hector promises him a job. Finally, Jim 
snatches Christine, the Chancellor's attractive 
niece, from Bertrand’s arms. 
Production.—The picture seldom permits lan 
Carmichael to leave the centre of the screen, 
but its shrewdly chosen co-stars and supporting 
players prevent the frolic from becoming a one- 
man show. Jan Carmichael’s fluttering tech- 
nique again serves him in good stead and he 
wins some sympathy and plenty of laughs as 
Jim. Sharon Acker shows promise and _intel- 
ligence as Christine, Hugh Griffith has his 
moments as the vague Professor Welch, Terry- 
Thomas effectively caricatures the Bloomsbury 
type as Bertrand, and Jean Anderson, Maureen 
Connell, Clive Morton and John Welch also 
make their presence felt. The knockabout high- 
lights are punctuated by more subtle digs at 
varsity life and touches of popular romance. 
and there is a hectic chase .finale. An apt 
musical-cum-vocal accompaniment underlines the 
cracks. There's no fear of missing its jokes. 
Points of Appeal.—Clean fun, box-office star. 


title, resourceful direction, generous staging and 
U certificate. 


A KING IN NEW YORK 
Archway. British (U). Featuring Charles Chaplin, 
Dawn Addams and Michael Chaplin. Produced. 
directed, written and scored by Charles Chaplin. 
Director of Photography, Max Greene. 9.630 feet. 

Release not fixed 

FUNNY and astringent satirical comedy, aimed 
at the American way of life, It centres on a 
dethroned king who seeks sanctuary in New 
York and becomes a highly paid TV personality 
by chance, but is subsequently accused of being 
a Red. The initial non-political jokes, expressed 
in inimitable and uproarious Chaplinesque, 
register, but its concluding reels during which 
Michael Chaplin appears as a voluble mixed-up 
kid are somewhat turgid. Even so, the overall is 
no more un-American than many films lampoon- 
ing Yanks made by themselves. Charles Chaplin 
not only plays the lead and directs, but also 
wrote the script and the music. The master’s 
touch, although erratic, lifts the picture well clear 
of the ordinary. Very good British star booking. 

Story.—King Shahdov of Estrovia receives his 
marching orders, but manages safely to reach 
New York. He is accompanied by his Ambassa- 
dor and Prime Minister, but the latter absconds 
with the King’s funds. The King has a night 
out in town before he discovers the theft and 
finds the noisy night clubs and cinemas hard to 
take. He hopes eventually to interest business 
men in a new plan for harnessing atomic energy, 
but desperately needs ready cash. Ann Kay, a 
comely television scout, sees possibilities in the 
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King and persuades him to attend a fashionable 
dinner party, but secretly installs television 
cameras. The King entertains his hostess, but is 
angry on learning that he has been televised. 
Circumstances, however, compel him to aceept 
offers to appear on “ commercials.” He visits 
a beys’ progressive school and is impressed by 
Rupert Macabee, a youngster whose parenjs had 
been arrested for suspected subversive activities. 
Later, the King meets Rupert out in the snow 
and invites him to his suite, but is soon dragged 
before an investigating conmmittee. He wins an 
acquittal, but meanwhile shame overcomes Rupert 
because he informed on others to gain his parents 
freedom. The King pacifies him, then returns 
to Europe and, presumably, his estranged Queen. 

Production.—The picture laughably swipes at 
God’s own country in its first hour, but towards 
the end the chip on Chaplin’s shoulder gets 
heavier and so does his sense of humour. Charles 
Chaplin, perfectly tailored, no longer has_ the 
ingratiating down-to-earth approach of the little 
man with the baggy pants, battered bowler and 
swishing cane, but he still mimes brillianudy and 
times slapstick situations cleverly as the King. 
Dawn Addams, Maxine Audley, Oliver Johnson 
and Sidney James measure up to all demands 
as Ann Kay, the Queen, the Ambassador and a 
TV agent, but Michael Chaplin very nearly steals 
the show as Rupert. Tirades gush from the 
* babe’s” mouth. The music is catchy and subtly 
softens the more provocative moments, while no 
fault can be found with the staging. The opus 
may not be vintage Chaplin, but it frequently 
sparkles and is > ol corky. | ; 

Points of Appeal.—Versatile and box-office 
star, strong supporting cast, shrewd comedy 
touches, tuneful score, British label, big exploita- 
tion angles and U certificates. 

SEVEN THUNDERS 

Rank. British (A). Featuring Stephen Boyd, Tony 
Wright and Anna Gaylor. Produced by Daniel 
M. Angel. Directed by Hugo Fregonese. Screen- 
play by John Baines. Director of Photography, 
John Wilkie Cooper. Musical director, Antony 
Hopkins. 9,007 feet. Release, October 21, 19587 


EXCITING war melodrama, with a_ sinister 
crime streak and a suspenseful “Seven Days to 
Noon”-like climax. It tells of the adventures of 
two British fugitives from Italy in Nazi-oceupied 
Marseilles, and a pleasing love interest and broad 
Cockney humour artfully ease the tension. The 
stars, supporting players and director never miss 
a trick, and no expense has been spared to create 
realistic atmosphere. A veritable blockbuster, it’s 
the stuff to give the “ ninepennies ” and troops. 
First-rate British booking. ; 

Story.—After breaking out of an Italian prison 
camp, Dave, an officer, and Jim, a ranker, Rg 
smuggled into Marseilles by Salvatore, a fis * 
man. They mect Lise, a comely orphan, and oe 
caters for them. Before long, she and Dave fall 
in love, but Jim, a married man, knows that Dave 
has a girl in England and does not agprors. 
Madame Abou, Cockney wife of a F rench 
docker, also helps the boys. Dave Jiquidates , 
German for molesting Lise and there’s a hue an 
cry, but Emile Blanchard, a down-at-heel _go- 
between, says Docter Martout, a mysterious 
individual, will effect Dave’s and Jim’s pone. 
Actually, Martout is making a nice living by 
accepting large sums from people anxious - 
leave the country and then bumping them off. 
Later, the Germans issue orders that unless cer- 
tain wanted men are apprehended they il mags 4 
the district. Jim is trapped in Martout’s house, = 
Dave comes to his rescue. Martout fatally cras cs 
in his car, but Dave, wounded, Jim and Lise 
board Salvatore’s boat as the buildings crumble. 

Production.—The picture is slightly larger one 
life, but the colouring matter, skilfully. applied, 
definitely enhances its flavour and widens its 
appeal. Stephen Boyd and Tony os 
sturdy team as the poatementy. Dave an the 
tough Jim respectivels, Anna aylor is A tan. 
talising Lise, James Robertson Justice —— . 
thoroughly evil Martout, Eugene Deckers | las c 
moments as the gullible and temperamental 
Emile, and Kathleen Harrison furnishes weleome 
laughs as Madame Abou. Highlights are a = 
on a roof between Dave and a “ Jerry, Emi : s 
remorse at the death of his small daughter who 
has been caught in a hail of Nazi bullets, Dave s 
and Jim’s ugly encounter with Martout, Mar- 
tout’s timely and violent end, and the last-minute 
dash for the boat. These, interleaved by popular 


romance and comedy and capped by the final 
scenes of destruction, tot up to rugged and 
intriguing entertainment. Authentic exteriors and 
fine photography provide the finishing touches 

Points of Appeal.—Robust yarn, refreshing 
heart angle, shrewd light relief, strong cast, fault- 
iesS detail and big thrills 


SHOOT-OUT AT MEDICINE BEND 
Warner. American (U). Directed by Richard L. 
Bare. Featuring Randolph Scott, James Craig and 
Angie Dickinson. 7,807 feet. Release, November 
25, 1957 
OUT-OF-THE-RUT western, strong in comedy 
It's about a U.S Army captain, a sergeant and 
a ranker who clean up a gang-ridden town by 
posing as Quakers. Tight lipped Randolph Scott 
frequently allows a smile to brighten his usually 
set countenance as the forthright and resourceful 
hero. The supporting players and director also 
enjoy themselves without cushioning essential 
rough stuff. Moreover, the backgrounds are faith- 
ful to period. Good “ outdoors.’ 
Story.—Capiain Buff Devlin, veteran of the 
Indian wars, and his side-kicks, Sergeant Jofin 
Maitland and Private William Clegg, come to the 
small town of Medicine Bend, just as a band of 
Sioux shoot Devlin’s brother. Devlin learns that 
his brother’s gun was loaded with faulty cart- 
ridges purchased from Ed Clark, a ruthless store- 
keeper. At the same time, he discovers that Clark 
and his hoodlums boss the community. Devlin 
determines to avenge his brother's death, but 
Clark’s men catch Devlin and his comrades bath- 
ing and steal their clothes. Quakers offer them 
temporary attire and they decide to masquerade 
as members of the Brotherhood. They fox and 
finally expose Clark and his mob, but not before 
having many near squeaks. During all this, Devlin 
and Priscilla, pretty daughter of a tradesman, 
fall in love 
Production.—The picture employs neither the 
wide screen nor colour, but its breezy approach 
more than compensates for the absence of tech- 
nical gimmicks. Randolph Scott wears Quake: 
ramment in the manner born, yet retains his 
virility and displays an unsuspected sense of 
humour as Devlin, James Craig is in his element 
as villain Clark, Angie Dickinson pleases as Pris- 
cila, and James Garner and Gordon Jones 
register as Maitland and Clegg. The battle of 
brawn and wits between Devlin and Clark is 
keen, while the broadminded Quakers who, in- 
cidentally, rescue Maitland and Clegg from a 
neck-tie party, add to the fun and excitement. 
Points of Appeal.—Crowded plot. popular 
team, neat light touches, realistic fights, hectic 
finale, Randolph Scott and U certificate. 


THE BLACK ICE 


Archway. British (U). Featuring Paul Carpenter, 

Gordon Jackson and Ewen Solon. Produced by 

Jacques De Lane Lea. Directed by Godfrey 

Grayson. Screenplay by Roger Proudlock. 

Director of Photography, Geoffrey Faithfull. 
4,609 feet. Release not fixed 


POCKET maritime melodrama. It vividly 
describes the strong comradeship that exists be- 
tween the men who trawl for a living and puts in 
a sharp perspective the hopes and fears of their 
womenfolk. Little time is wasted in working up 
to its spectacular climax, and keen acting, direc- 
tion and editing amply offset the economy of its 
plet. The “ ninepennies " should go for it. Good 
quota second. 

Story.—Two trawlers, the “ Lorego,” cap- 
tained by John Dodds and the “ Esmeralda,” 
skippered by Dodds’ friend, Bert Harris, set out 
for fishing grounds in Iceland. Weather is bad 
and the combination of fog and ice soon has the 
“ Esmeralda"’ in difficulties. The “ Lorego” 
prepares to go to her assistance, despite oppo- 
sition from some of the crew, but later develops 
troubles of her own. The “ Lorego” then be- 
comes ice-bound, heels over and two of her men 
are lost, but radio calls for help are eventually 
answered. A U.S submarine rescues Dodds and 
the other survivors, much to the relief of their 
sweethearts and wives. 

Production.—The picture has only a slight love 
interest, but this prevents the early action from 
being too technical and brings a warm touch to 
the actual fade-out. Paul Carpenter, Gordon 
Jackson, Ewen Solon and David Oxley are more 
than adequate in leading roles, but no mention is 
made on the synopsis of the cast’s distaff side. 
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The grim battles with the elements are realisti- 
cally staged, while skilful photography results in 
the neat dovetailing ef exteriors and interiors. 
Definitely a tight and a purposeful package. 

Points of Appeal.—Subject, showmanlike treat- 
ment, handy footage and quota ticket. 


REVOLT AT FORT LARAMIE 


United Artists. American (U). Directed by Lesley 
Selander. Featuring John Dehner, Gregg Palmer 
and Frances Helm. 6,570 feet. Release not fixed 

STRAIGHTFORWARD “horse opera,” un- 
folded against spacious backgrounds, It takes 
place on the outbreak of the American Civil 
War and concerns the divided loyalties of 
Cavalrymen, harried by Redskins. The sameness 
of the uniforms makes it difficult at umes to 
distinguish the rival factions, but the leading 
characters preserve their identities and the pace 
is reasonably hot. Reliable western 

Story.—When the Civil War starts. the U.S 
Cavalry at Fort Laramie receives word that the 
U.S President has granted the release of all army 
personnel holding allegiance to the South. Iin- 
mediately Major Seth Bradner, the CO from 
Virginia, relinquishes his command to Captiin 
Tenslip, a, Northerner, and he and his supporters 
leave for Texas. En route, they are ambushied 
by the Sioux and things look black. Tens!ip, 
whose romance with Bradner’s neice, Melissa, 
had been broken because of their political dif- 
ferences, learns of Bradnei’s predicament and 
rides to the rescue. The Redskins are routed 
and Bradner is killed, but the Northern and 
Southern sympathisers part amicably and go their 
separate Ways. 

Production.—The picture would have been im- 
proved by colour, but although it’s in black 
and white the camera work is adequate. So is the 
acting. John Dehner makes a dignified Bradner, 
Gregg Palmer proves a husky Tenslip, and 
Frances Helm pleases as Melissa. The supporting 
types are also lifelike. The early action centres 
on a gold shipment, but the shooting doesn't 
really begin umtil human factors are principally 
involved. Bullets and arrows fly at the fade-out. 

Points of Appeal.—vVirile and evergreen plot, 
tireless cast, modest spectacle, wholesome atmo- 
sphere and U certificate. 


MEN IN WAR 


United Artists. American (A). Directed by 
Anthony Mann. Featuring Robert Ryan, Aldo 
Ray and Robert Keith. 9,226 feet. Release not 
jixed 

WAR melodrama set in Korea. The story 
tells of a U.S infantry platoon’s efforts to break 
a cordon thrown round it by the Reds and of 
the conflict between a_ battle-weary lieutenant 
and a husky sergeant, who puts the welfare of 
his colonel, badly shaken up, before everything 
The action is not particularly fast and actual 
combat thrills are few, but its characterisation 
impresses. Outstanding American war fare 

Story.—Licutenam Marc Benson, an American 
platoon leader, and his men are attacked by the 
enemy fifteen miles from their base. Benson 
determines to make the trek back and once 
they get into the open they spot a jeep driven 
by Sergeant Joseph “ Montana” Williamette. 
This contains Montana’s colonel, who has not 
only lost the use of his legs but also his power 
of speech. Benson wants the jeep to carry his 
platoon’s equipment, but Montana won't abandon 
his colonel. Montana and Benson are constantly 
at loggerheads, but when it comes to making 
vital decisions Montana is usually right. They 
eventually sight their objective, Hill 465, but 
shortly afterwards all but Montana and Benson 
are killed. The survivors arm themselves with 
flamethrowers and prepare to advance, but at 
this juncture reinforcements arrive. 

Production.—The picture is compelled to move 
at a snail’s pace, but the asides are wide and 
relevant. Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray never let 
up as Benson and Montana and their personal 
feud strengthens the script’s dramatic impact. 
Robert Keith speaks eloquently without opening 
his mouth as the mute colonel. His facial expres- 
sions are tremendously touching. The rest of 
the types ring true, and the intermittent skir- 
mishes are exciting. There is no romantic or 
comedy relief, and the omission testifies to the 
film's integrity. Most men should find it gripping 
and intriguing. 

Points of Appeal.—Holding story, documentary 


approach, powerful acting, stars, lofty sentiment 
realistic fighting and provocative title. 


VooDoo ISLAND 


United Artists. American (A). Directed by 
Reginald Le Borg. Featuring Boris Karloff 
Beverly Tyler and Murvyn Vye. 6,940 feet. 


Release not fixed 


HIGHLY COLOURED but far from clea: 
* horrific.” It’s about a writer who leads an ex- 
pedition to a remote Pacific island to investiga 
voodooism, but very nearly bites off more than 
he can chew. He and his party rub up against 
carnivorous plants and hostile natives, but a 
vague, dishevelled plot, to say nothing of uneven 
acting and direction, takes the sting out of the 
gimmicks. Catchpenny title and star offering 
mainly for small industrial halls. 

Story.—Phillip Knight, a famous author and 
adventurer, Sara Adams, his pretty secretary 
Claire Winter, an interior decorator, Mitchell, 
person who became a zombie while on a Pacific 
island, and others visit the island at the behest 
of a hotel proprietor. At first, Knight thinks 
the whole thing’s a publicity stunt, but close in 
spection soon proves him to be wrong. Man 
eating flora subsequently devour members of the 
party and a native tribe appears and indulges in 
voodooism. Finally, Knight and the rest of the 
survivors are permitted to depart after promising 
that the island and its people will be left undis- 
turbed. Meanwhile, Sara and Matthew Gunn, a 
lusty beachcomber, fall in love. 

Production.—The picture goes all out to throw 
a scare into its audience, but fails to achieve its 
purpose because so much is left unexplained 
Boris Karloff, dressed in an open shirt and sport 
ing a jockey-like cap, looks more like a basebal! 
ace than a man of letters as Knight, Glenn Dixon 
has a hard task convincing as the unfortunate 
Mitchell, and Beverly Tyler and Jean Engstrom 
are much too clean and tidy as Sara and Claire 
The supporting players are also handicapped by 
clumsy technical work. 

Points of Appeal.—Star and title. 


NERO'S WEEKEND 
Gala. Franco-ltalian. _CinemaScope. — Photo- 
graphed in Eastman Color, Directed by Steno 
Featuring Alberto Sordi, Gloria Swanson, 
Vittorio de Sica and Brigitte Bardot. French 
dialogue, English sub-titles. 8,136 feet 


EXTRAVAGANZA set in the lush surround- 
ings of Ancient Rome and professing to tell, in 
wildly humorous vein, the true story of why 
Nero was not the sadist and pyromaniac history 
proclaims him. Most of the humour is too knock 
about to be anything but superficial although the 
stars strive hard to infuse character into thei 
parts, and Vittorio de Sica actually contrives to 
make the sly senator, Secca, a rational person. 
Lots of orgies provide plenty of material for 
colourful scenes even if scanty material for 
costumes. A film for those who like slapstick 
and pulchritude laid on with a giant scoop. — 

Story.—Nero and his associates are enjoying a 
saturnalia in his villa overlooking the Gulf. of! 
Baia when his stern, ambitious mother, Agrippina 
arrives unexpectedly and promptly sets about try- 
ing to persuade him to lead a Teuton army agains! 
Britain. The Emperor, whose main occupations 
are trying to develop a fine singing voice and 
trying to murder his mother, is an anti-militaris'. 
who wants to conquer the Britons with th 
charms of a team of dancing girls, and will hay 
none of it. Aided by Seneca and hindered by h 
light-o’-love, Poppea, he finally encompasses th: 
death of all three after hearing them plotting \ 
engage a crowd of plebeians to give him th 
Roman equivalent of the “bird” at his firs 
public song recital. After which, for some reasor 
or other, he burns Rome. 

Production.—Director Steno, substituting slay 
stick for satire, keeps the ball moving nowhere 
particular and at a rattling pace. Only Vittor 
de Sica can make any principal character credib« 
although Alberto Sordi as a Nero, whose wea: 
end is undoubtedly his head, strives mightily, ev 
to employing the face-slapping technique belov: 
of the Three Stooges. Gloria Swanson makes |! 
most of every opportunity that comes her w. 
as Agrippina, but Brigitte Bardot has little chan 
to do anything save look seductive. 

Points of hevest—tieead humour, glamour, 
star value, CinemaScope, Eastman Color.—B. \\ 


JACK L. WARNER 
Tribute 
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IT’S A FAR CRY.... from the magic lantern to the mammoth screens of today; but one man 
spans the years of progress; Jack L. Warner, who began his career, singing with illuminated slides 
in a small, converted shop; and who today is honoured throughout the world as head of one of 


the most powerful pillars in the film industry. 


Jack L. Warner has been many things in the industry he loves so well; actor, exhibitor, 
distributor, producer. His successes have covered the creative, executive and business fields of 


entertainment. He is a skilled technician, a shrewd business man—and a very live showman. 


And today, as he visits this country once again, we, the Associated British Group of 
Companies, join with the rest of the industry, in wishing him a hearty welcome, and continued 
good health. 


PRODUCTION Associated British Picture Corp. Ltd 
INSTRIBUTION Associated British-Pathe Ltd THE 
EXHIBITION \ssociated British Cinemas Ltd 
nti Ween ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
EQUIPMENT Pathe Equipment Ltd 
' CROUP 
LABORATORIES Pathe Laboratories Ltd 


~ os - > 7 a Cc 3.38 10 ON 
s. 
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Everyone enjoys People go to the Cinema to relax and be entertained. One o! 

the things they like is the interval—the chance to talk, to 

look around, to enjoy a refreshing ice cream. 

A recent research into the popular choice of ice cream among 

L M : ra | cinema-goers in Great Britain puts Cx) into firs! 
yon . al place. A vast group of patrons shows a very definite preferenc 


for this brand. 


That’s why, all over the country, the exhibitors who ar 


doing the best ice cream business are selling the ice crean 


ICE CREAM everyone enjoys! Are you selling Ci too? 
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HAVE been asked to write about Jack Warner: 

it is a pleasure to do so, for he is not only a most 

likeable personality but also a man of courage 

and foresight who has contributed more to the 
film industry as a whole and, incidentally, to British produc- 
tion, than is maybe generally realised. 

For about 30 years I have known and liked him. I 
cannot imagine anyone, certainly not anyone in the film 
world, being able to resist Jack’s tremendously enthusiastic 
personality. 

Although he is a brilliant executive who for years has 
carried great burdens of responsibility, he is in no sense a 
“ stuffed shirt.” He is amiable and friendly, with a lively 
sense of humour and fun and a swathing, earthy wit to cut 
down the pompous or portentous. 

One of his favourite sayings is: “ Everybody seems to 
have two businesses; their own and the picture business.” 

I remember, too, a convention when a member of the 
sales staff made a very earnest speech on what sort of 
films should be made and how they should be made; and 
Jack tersely replied: ““ Young man, we make the films: you 
sell “em.” 

He is, after all, well entitled to talk like that, because no 
one can deny that Jack knows his own business. History, 
indeed, has shown that he knew it a great deal better than 
some of his fellow film men. 

He has, in fact, a great flair for successful experiment 
and combines it with the courage to fly ahead of public 
taste—perhaps even to create it. 

For instance, he and his brothers revolutionised the 
world of cinema with the talking film, “ The Singing Fool.” 
In the °30’s he made a series of films dealing with moral 
issues in America—* Public Enemy No. 1”; “ Little 
Caesar“; “I was a Fugitive From a Chain Gang.” 

It needed courage to attack powerful rackets that might 
well have carried retaliation even into the Warner Studios 
itself. Jack believed that such films ought to be made and 
that the public would want to see them. He was right, of 
course, but it needed courage to invest large sums of money 
in pictures made for a world of public taste that was as 
yet untried: they might so easily have been gigantic flops. 

Later he showed similar vision and courage in making 
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Yacht Warmer 


By Sir DAVID GRIFFITHS -+++~++~+~-~~+~~~~~~ 


The President of the Kinematograph 
Renters’ Society, Sir David, welcomes 
the visit of Jack L. Warner to this 
country, and, as an old friend, pays 
tribute to his contribution to the history 
and development of the film industry all 
over the world. 


serious biographical stories about Louis Pasteur and Emil 
Zola, thus forecasting another trend in public appreciation. 

His first personal impact on Great Britain was in the late 
*20’s, the days of Renters’ Quota, when he came over to 
analyse the problem. I and others discussed the situation 
with him, and he decided to buy the studios at Teddington. 
He added more sound stages and brought Irving Asher 
over from America to take charge of production: the board 
of directors of the new company included Eric Fletcher 
and myself. 

Many stars were created in the early days at those 
studios, the best known, I suppose, being Errol Flynn, who 
was spotted as an extra getting about 30s. a day. 


RITISH Servicemen have good cause, also, to be 
thankful to Jack Warner. Many years ago he 
was one of those who attended a luncheon in the 

Park Lane flat of a certain Captain Mountbatten. The 
late Duke of Kent was also present, and at that meeting 
Jack gave his full support to the creation of the Royal 
Naval Film Corporation. 

Since then, of course, the AKC and the RAFCC have 
followed the example of this Naval occasion. 

Jack has always believed in and paid tribute to the 
stability of the British film industry as an important factor 
in the world’s film market. He showed this during the last 
war by investing heavily in British cinemas when Britain 
was being bombed and the outlook was precarious. 

In these present times he is grateful, | know, for the fact 
that that stability in which he so firmly believes has 
preserved a valuable market here—one that is withstanding 
the challenge of television better than any other country. 

Not so long ago there seemed to be a danger that Warner 
Bros. might lose its individual identity, but Jack stepped in 
and, with his typical amiable enthusiasm, added the extra 
responsibility of becoming head of the company to the 
executive and artistic burdens of production that he already 
carried with such cheerful distinction. 

Jack has been in the film business since he was a boy at 
school in Youngstown and I am very glad that this latest 
evidence shows that he means to stay in films. 
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Quite a Man... 
In Fact a GIANT 


‘ E can't direct, he can't write, 
he can’t act—even though he 
thinks he can. He plays pic- 


tures by ear. And he has a magic smell fo 


what's good That makes him quite a 
man.” 

The speaker was Darryl F. Zanuck, the sub- 
ject, Jack L. Warne The occasion was a 


testimonial dinner to Warner 
two years ago 

A lot of things were said that night by a lot 
of names in show business. Jack Benny, for 
instance, came out with: “He would rather 
tell a bad joke than make a good movie—and 
he often proves this. He’s a millionaire and 
a great figure in the industry, yet he'd give 
anything if only he could be a comedian . . 
and he doesn’t realise that he is.” 

Well, Jack L. Warner can take that sort of 
wisecrack, too. It’s part of what makes him 
quite a man 

We in Britain have one major complaint 
ibout Jack | He comes here far too in- 
frequently. The last trip? In 1952. But when 
he does arrive, of course, it’s just like cinema- 
going should be: quite an occasion. 


in Hollywood 


BY now, the history of the brothers Warne! 
is too well known to need re-capping 

here. But one or two reminders of Jack L.'s 
progress—from the day when he “ hocked” a 
horse to buy projection equipment until now, 
when he is president of Warner Bros.—will 
illustrate just what kind of a man and show- 
man he is 

[he youngest of the four brothers—Sam, 
Harry and Albert made up the quartette 
Jack was the first to prove himself a charac 
ter in the Barnum and Bailey mould. 

As a boy he took part in amateur theatricals 


(Darryl Zanuck, please note) and sang in 
operatic productions in Youngstown, Ohio 
When twelve, he appeared as vocalist with 
illustrated slides at the Grand Opera House 


ind Dome Theatre. 

MOTION pictures were then still a novelty, 
" but with the release of “ The Great Train 
Robbery ” in 1903 they began to come into 
their own as genuine entertainment Among 
those who began to sit up and take notice 
were the young Warners. Jack not the least. 

With a scraped-up 150 dollars the four boys 
bought a secondhand projector and rented a 
vacant store in an arcade building at New 
Castle, Pa. Ninety-nine chairs were borrowed 
from an undertaker; and the Bijou Cinema 
was ready to receive the crowds. 

The crowds were received, too—in numbers 
sufficient to ensure the opening of a second 
and larger theatre, the Cascade 

So the Warner foursome made new plans 
The brothers went into the distribution busi- 
forming the Duquesne Amusement 
Supply Co., which served scores of theatres 

In 1912 the realisation came to the four 
entrepreneurs that the only way to get enough 


ness, 


good pictures was to produce them them- 
selves. This they did with increasing success, 
first in St. Louis and then in California. 

That's enough of the history to demonstrate 
just how resourceful and go-ahead were the 
Warners, with Jack playing no kid-brother 
part. Today, at 65, Jack L. is still in the in- 
dustry’s forefront, blazing trails not only for 
his own company but for the motion picture 
business at large. 


HE didn’t let up during the second World 

War 
showmanship to the national effort. 

He provided producers, directors, techni- 
cians and executives from the industry, briefed 
them in the needs of the armed services and 
personally established the first motion picture 
unit of the U.S Air Force. He contributed 
thousands of prints of entertainment features 
for men overseas. 

In addition to providing the full use of 
motion pictures, Warner produced more than 
100 films for the recruitment of personnel, 
the training of officers and men, and the edu- 
cation of the public in various phases of the 
war effort. 

This service earned him the President 
Truman Medal of Merit—the highest award 
the U.S Government can bestow on a civilian. 
The citation credited him with “ having on his 
Own initiative pointed out to the armed ser- 
vices the use which could be made of motion 
pictures in the prosecution of war.” 

It is not only his own country that has 
honoured him. Among his many awards are 
the French Legion of Honour; a scroll of 
tribute from China; Mexico’s Order of the 


Aztec Eagle; the United Nations Committee 


Jack Warner with two of the stars of Warner 
films, Alan Ladd and Edward G. Robinson 


He turned his particular brand of 
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Typical of Jack Warner's flair was the co-starring 

of Marilyn Monroe and Sir Laurence Olivier for 

the British made film, THE PRINCE AND 

THE SHOWGIRL, which was announced at a 

Burbank press conference jointly arranged with 

Milton H. Greene, vice-president of Marilyn 
Monroe Productions 


Plaque; the Latin American Consular Dip- 
loma of Honour; the Italian Order of Solid- 
arity, First Class; the Uruguay Scroll of 
Honour; the Italian League to Control Cancer 
Scroll; the United Jewish Welfare Plaque. 


VV ARNER has in turn often delighted and 
embarrassed the industry with his 
crisp comments. 

Here’s what he said about actors: “ Stars 
should think of their responsibility to fellow 
workers before they refuse roles or decline to 
make a picture because they’ve already done 
one, or two during the year. Each time a star 
refuses to do a picture or delays starting one, 
he or she is affecting the livelihood of a 
thousand or more workers. There are too 
many stars making too few pictures today. 
Those name players owe it to the public and 
to the studios which made them successful 
to use, not hoard, their talents.” 

About television: “It’s the eighth wonder: 
of the world. I like it—we’re in television! ” 

About second features: ‘* The days of very 
cheap * B° pictures are almost over and in my 
view such films drive people away from the 
cinemas. I am against the double bill—it is 
difficult enough to make one good picture.” 


ACK L. WARNER was trail-blazing when 
he last came over in 1952. Warner- 
Color was in the blueprint stage, and beyond. 
Plans were being completed for new British 


pictures—"“ The Master of Ballantrae ” and 
“His Majesty O’Keefe”—to follow those 
others he had okayed, including “ Stage 


Fright,” “Captain Horatio Hornblower ” and 
“ The Crimson Pirate.” 

This current visit? We shall see. There 
is the plan, exclusively reported in last week's 
KINE, to produce “ Kind Sir,” starring Car 
Grant and Ingrid Bergman. Very probab! 
Warner has other big plans up his sleeve. 

Anyway, turn to page xi and take a loob 
at the line-up of pictures from Burbank. 

That's quite a plan for a start. 
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JACK L. WAKNEK 
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O pay tribute to Jack Warner, presi 

dent of Warner Brothers, who has 

just landed on our hospitable shores 
after far too long an absence is, to use a typic- 
ally English expression, “a piece of cake.” 
Jack Warner's life is not only an open book, 
the pages of which bear the closest scrutiny 
and are brilliantly illuminated by endeavour 
and the spark of genius, but also part history 
of the film business. Moreover, it can be read 
time and time again by the middle-aged group 
and elder statesmen of our jndustry with pride 
and nostalgic pleasure, while budding show- 
men cannot fail to be inspired by it. 

The records show that Jack Warner and 
his three brothers moved from Canada to the 
States in 1892, and in 1905 they were bitten 
by the movie bug. After borrowing a second 
hand projector set up as exhibitors and 
soon extended their activities to the renting 
side. In 1915 they leased a small studio in 
Hollywood and started production. 

Jack Warner took to film-making like a duck 
and to him must go most of the credit 
for the many great films financed and distri- 
buted by Warners during the last forty-odd 
years I can’t go all the way with Jack 
Warner—in comparison I'm a mere fledgling 

but I've seen every film that has been trade 
and press shown by Warners since 1921, and 
can personally vouch for the amazing catho- 
licity and comprehensiveness of the company's 
output 


tney 


to water 


Early Memories 


My earliest Warner pictures were “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” * The Sea Beast” and 
The Marriage Circle.” The last-named, 
lirected by Ernst Lubitsch, was, if I remem- 


ber correctly, trade-shown at the old Alham 
bra and its unveiling proved quite an event 
In those days The Gaumont Company, then 
controlled by the Bromhead brothers, handled 
the Warner product 

The Warne 


restless and farseeing 


brothers, encouraged by the 
Jack, did not rest on 
their oars and were quick to recognise the vast 
possibilities of talking films. Early in 1928 
Ihe Jazz Singer,” a part-talkie, made its 
debut here and later in the same year “ The 
Singing Fool,” an all-talkie, arrived. Both 
pictures starred Al Jolson, but it was the 
second that made AI and film history. 


Warner Bros. long afterwards had a stake 
n 3-D and sponsored that grisly though 
highly successful chiller “ House of Wax.” 


Warners did not pioneer CinemaScope, but 
wisely took advantage of the wide screen. It 
was also among the first to use colour. 

Not long after “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
Warners began distributing its own pictures 
n this country and acquired premises jn New- 
man Street, W.1. Following a comparatively 
short stay there, the company and its offshoot. 
First National, shared a building in Wardour 
Street. The two organisations eventually 
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FOR 


SHOW MAN 


from “JOSH” BILLINGS 
merged under the Warner banner and now’ “Juarez.” “A Streetcar Named Desire, 
Warners entirely occupies Warner House, Jus; “Rebel Without a Cause” and “East of 
before the war Warners built the Warner Eden” rate high among Warners’ out-of-the 


theatre jn Leicester Square where all its big 
films are shop-windowed. 

The Wardour Street offices and the Warner 
[Theatre are imposing monuments to the War- 
ner brothers, but it is by their many great 
pictures and not by bricks and mortar that 
they, and Jack in particular, must be judged 
and will be remembered. I haven't the space 
to give a full list of the Warner offerings, and 
neither do I claim strict chronological accur- 
acy, but those mentioned prove my point. 

The Warners were first in the field with the 
giant musical; “42nd Street” and “Gold 
Diggers ” are dazzling examples. To show that 
they had retained their touch, they released 
that glorious box-office blockbuster, “Calamity 
Jane,” a couple of years back. Originators 
of gangster films, they set the pace with ‘“* Pub- 
lic Enemy,” “ Little Caesar” and “ The Petri- 
fied Forest,” a classic of its type. 

Other classics, though of a different calibre, 
were “ Green Pastures” and “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Their essay in politics was 
* Disraeli,” which achieved wide success and 
“ made ” George Arliss. 

“ The Treasure of Sierra Madre,” “ Jezebel” 


rut offerings. The last two, of course, were 
ideal vehicles for the late James Dean, the 
young star whose stature has increased enor- 
mously since his tragic death. “ The Story of 
Louis Pasteur” and “The Life of Emile 
Zola” are Warners’ clinical-cum-biographica! 
masterpieces. 

British pictures that stand out are “ Captain 
Horatio Hornblower, R.N.,” “ The Crimson 
Pirate,” “ Moby Dick” and the current hit. 
“The Prince and the Showgirl.” Warne: 
Bros. also has an interest in “The Curse of 
Frankenstein,” the gory money-spinner that’s 
scoring in America at the moment. Warners’ 
has tried its hand at omnibus melodrama, too. 
and made a success of it with “ Giant.” I've 
roamed down memory lane, but for the life of 
me I cannot name any type of film that 
Warners hasn't tackled, 


And think of the stars who have passed 
through Jack Warner’s hands. AI Jolson, 
James Cagney, John Barrymore, Jean Harlow, 
Bette Davis, Vivien Leigh, Spencer Tracy, 


continued on page xis 


The first “‘ all-talkie,"” THE SINGING FOOL, made history and the name of Al Jolson 
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THE PRINCE AND 
THE SHOWGIRL 


. Technicolor 
starring 


LAURENCE OLIVIER - MARILYN MONRO} 


‘THANK YOU. 


JACK L.WARNER 


FOR ADDING TO 


THE GREATNESS OF 


DAMN YANKEES THE DEEP SIX 


From the Great Stage Success WarnerColor 
OUTSTANDING INTERNATIONAL CAST starring ALAN LADD - WILLIAM BENDIX 


a «ee 
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BAND OF ANGELS THE PAJAMA GAME 


WarnerColor WarnerColor 


starring CLARK GABLE - YVONNE DE CARLO starring DORIS DAY 


, A FACE IN NO SLEEP TILL 
' ‘THE CROWD DAWN 


2 : ’ i 4 , , ‘* . 
Produced and Directed by Elia Kazan WarnerColor - CinemaScope 


starring ANDY GRIFFITH » PATRICIA NEAL starring KARL. MALDEN - NATALIE WOOD 


THE OLD MAN BOTH ENDS OF 
AND THE SEA THE CANDLE 


WarnerColor CinemaScope 


starring SPENCER TRACY starring ANN BLYTH ¥ PAUL NEWMAN 


| NO TIME FOR 
SERGEANTS SAYONARA 


y Technirama + CinemaScope 
Produced and Directed by Mervyn LeRoy starring MARLON BRANDO 
starring ANDY GRIFFITH 


eee 
—— 


MARJORIE 
THE NUN’S STORY MORNINGSTAR 


From Kathryn Hulme’s Best Seller 


starring AUDREY HEPBURN W arnerColor 
starring NATALIE WOOD + GENE KELLY 
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Kntrusted with the processing and treatment of Warner 


Bros. film for over 30 years, Henderson's say: 


WELCOME, JACK L. WARNER! 


HENDERSON FILM LABORATORIES, 18-20, ST. DUNSTAN’S RD. S.E.25 


Printers to the Welcome 


Cinema and to 
Entertainment Jack L. Warner 


Industry for We are proud to have had 
Thirty Years the privilege of serving 
for a considerable number 


= of years the organisation 
HH. E. SIMPSON LTD of which he is Froaiiont 


HIGH STREET sod 
MARLOW | _ 
BUCKS Process Colour 
new we Work a HYLAS 
Speciality METAL WORKS | 
LIMITED 
All Modern WAYLETT PLACE, WEST NORWOOD S.E.27 
Type Faces Manufacturers of Metal Film Transit Cases and Containers 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
HYLASMETAL GIPSY HILL 


WESTNOR, LONDON 0029/0020 
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recently completed, in production and 

in preparation reflects Jack L. Warner's 
faith in the future of the theatrical motion 
picture, expressed recently in his announce- 
ment of an 85-million-dollar schedule. 

In line with the company’s policy of bring- 
ing top stage hits to the screen, Warners has 
recently completed “The Pajama Game.” 
Starring Doris Day and John Raitt with Carol 
Haney, Barbara Nichols and Eddie Foy, Jr.. 
this lavish screen version features, with the 
exception of Doris Day and Barbara Nichols, 
members of the original cast. 


W vreceniiy BROS.” programme of films 


All the musical numbers, now famous the 
world over, are on the soundtrack, including 
“Hey There,” “Hernando’s Hideaway,” 
““Steam Heat,” “74 cents,” “Once a Year 
Day,” and the title tune. Written for the 
screen by George Abbott and Richard Bissell 
from the novel by Richard Bissell, the film 
was produced in WarnerColor by George 
Abbott and directed by Stanley Donen. 

Another stage success being filmed at the 
moment is “ No Time for Sergeants.” This 
comedy about a hillbilly drafted into the army 
stars Andy Griffith in the role he created on 


Broadway. The screen adaptation of the best- 
selling novel by Mac Hyman was written by 
John Lee Mahin. 

The picture is being produced and directed 
by Mervyn LeRoy, who will also produce and 
direct “ The FBI Story,” which comes from 
the successful novel by John Twist. 

Two other stage successes on the “in pre- 
paration” schedule are: “Damn Yankees,” 
to be produced by George Abbott in associa- 
tion with Frederick Brisson, Robert E. Griffith 
and Harold S. Price; and “ Aunt Mame,” 
starring Rosalind Russell in the role she filled 
on Broadway. The latter will be directed by 
Morton DaCosta from the popular novel by 
Patrick Dennis. 

Andy Griffith, who was originally brought 
from Broadway to re-create his “ No Time 
for Sergeants” role, makes his screen debut, 
starring with Patricia Neal in Elia Kazan’s 
latest, ““ A Face in the Crowd.” This film 
tells the story of a country musician with 
homespun philosophy who rockets to tele- 
vision fame after being discovered and helped 
by a roving radio reporter. 

Portraying themselves in the picture are 
Faye Emerson, Sam Levenson, John Cameron 
Swayze, Earl Wilson and Walter Winchell. 


Jack Warner on the set with Yvonne de Carlo, Clark Gable, Steve Trilling and Raoul Walsh during the 
shooting of BAND OF ANGELS 


“A Face in the Crowd,” a 
duction for Warner Bros.’ release, was pro- 
duced and directed by Elia Kazan trom a 
story and screenplay by Budd Schulberg 

Andy Griffith will also star in “ Onion 
head,” a comedy about Coast Guard life from 
the novel by Weldon Hill, which will be pro- 
duced by Jules Schermer from 
by Nelson Gidding. 

Warners’ schedule includes many other best- 
selling books. 


Newtown pro- 


a screenplay 


“Sayonara” has been adapted by Paul 
Osborn from James Michener’s novel. Marlon 
Brando, Ricardo Montalban, Red Buttons, 


Patricia Owens, Miiko Taka and Miyoshi Umeki 
star. “ Sayonara” has been called one of the 
most poignant love stories of modern times 
Filmed on an epic scale in Japan, it was pro 
duced by William Goetz and 
Joshua Logan 


directed by 


On Location 


“Band of Angels.” from Robert Penn 
Warren’s novel with screenplay by John Twist, 
Ivan Goff and Ben Roberts, is set in the deep 
South with the action occurring 
Kentucky and Louisiana. 

Warners sent a large unit, headed by stars 
Clark Gable and Yvonnz De Carlo. to Baton 
Rouge for four weeks to film scenes. Among 
settings used were the 100-year-old Mississippi 
packet steamer “Gordon C. Greene,” old 
plantation homes, and the = snake-infested 
swamp area south of Baton Rouge. The pic 
ture was produced in WarnerColor by Frank 
P. Rosenberg and directed by Raoul Walsh 

Also being filmed by Warners are 

“ The Whip,” being directed by Raoul Walsh 
with Henry Blanke producing from the novel 
by Luke Short: 

‘Too Much, Too Soon,” produced by 
Henry Blanke and directed by Irving Rapper: 
from the autobiography by Diana Barrymore 

“The Old Man and the Sea,” version of 
Ernest Hemingway's famous novel starring 
Spencer Tracy, produced by Leland Hayward 
ind directed by John Sturges: 

“ The Deep Six,” from the novel by Martin 
Dibner, starring Alan Ladd. produced by 
Martin Rackin and directed by Rudolph 
Maté; 

“The Philadelphian,” by Richard Powell, 
telling the story of a Philadelphian family 
which tries to attain “ main line” status. Alex 
March produces from a screenplay by Everett 
Freeman 

“The Nun’s Story,” 


mostly in 


from the best-selling 
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ARNER BROS.’ programme of films 
W recently completed, in production and 

in preparation reflects Jack L. Warner's 
faith in the future of the theatrical motion 
picture, expressed recently in his announce- 
ment of an 85-million-dollar schedule. 

In line with the company’s policy of bring- 
ing top stage hits to the screen, Warners has 
recently completed “The Pajama Game.” 
Starring Doris Day and John Raitt with Carol 
Haney, Barbara Nichols and Eddie Foy, Jr.. 
this lavish screen version features, with the 
exception of Doris Day and Barbara Nichols, 
members of the original cast. 


All the musical numbers, now famous the 
world over, are on the soundtrack, including 


“Hey There.’ “Hernando’s Hideaway,” 
“Steam Heat,” “74 cents,” “Once a Year 
Day,” and the title tune. Written for the 


screen by George Abbott and Richard Bissell 
from the novel by Richard Bissell, the film 
was produced in WarnerColor by George 
Abbott and directed by Stanley Donen. 
Another stage success being filmed at the 
moment is “No Time for Sergeants.” This 
comedy about a hillbilly drafted into the army 
stars Andy Griffith in the role he created on 


Broadway. The screen adaptation of the best- 
selling novel by Mac Hyman was written by 
John Lee Mahin. 

The picture is being produced and directed 
by Mervyn LeRoy, who will also produce and 
direct “ The FBI Story,” which comes from 
the successful novel by John Twist. 

Two other stage successes on the “in pre- 
paration” schedule are: “Damn Yankees,” 
to be produced by George Abbott in associa- 
tion with Frederick Brisson, Robert E. Griffith 
and Harold S. Price: and “Aunt Mame,” 
starring Rosalind Russell in the role she filled 
on Broadway. The latter will be directed by 
Morton DaCosta from the popular novel by 
Patrick Dennis. 

Andy Griffith, who was originally brought 
from Broadway to re-create his “ No Time 
for Sergeants” role, makes his screen debut, 
starring with Patricia Neal in Elia Kazan’s 
latest, ““ A Face in the Crowd.” This film 
tells the story of a country musician with 
homespun philosophy who rockets to tele- 
vision fame after being discovered and helped 
by a roving radio reporter. 

Portraying themselves in the picture are 
Faye Emerson, Sam Levenson, John Cameron 
Swayze, Earl Wilson and Walter Winchell. 


Jack Warner on the set with Yvonne de Carlo, Clark Gable, Steve Trilling and Raoul Walsh during the 


shooting of BAND OF ANGELS 


“A Face in the Crowd,” a 


Newtown pro- 
duction for Warner Bros.’ release, was pro 
duced and directed by Elia Kazan from a 


story and screenplay by Budd Schulberg. 

Andy Griffith will also star in “ Onion 
head,’ a comedy about Coast Guard life from 
the novel by Weldon Hill, which will be pro- 
duced by Jules Schermer from a screenplay 
by Nelson Gidding. 

Warners’ schedule includes many other best- 
selling books. 


“Sayonara” has been adapted by Paul 
Osborn from James Michener’s novel. Marlon 
Brando, Ricardo Montalban, Red Buttons, 


Patricia Owens, Miiko Taka and Miyoshi Umeki 
star. “Sayonara” has been called one of the 
most poignant love stories of modern times 
Filmed on an epic scale in Japan, it was pro- 


duced by William Goetz and directed by 
Joshua Logan. 
Qn Location 
‘Band of Angels,” from Robert Penn 


Warren’s novel with screenplay by John Twist, 
Ivan Goff and Ben Roberts, is set in the deep 
South with the action occurring 
Kentucky and Louisiana. 

Warners sent a large unit, headed by stars 
Clark Gable and Yvonne: De Carlo, to Baton 
Rouge for four weeks to film scenes. Among 
settings used were the 100-year-old Mississippi 
packet steamer “Gordon C. Greene,” old 
plantation homes, and the  snake-infested 
swamp area south of Baton Rouge. The pic 
ture was produced in WarnerColor by Frank 
P. Rosenberg and directed by Raoul Walsh 

Also being filmed by Warners are 

“ The Whip,” being directed by Raoul Walsh 
with Henry Blanke producing from the novel 
by Luke Short; 

“Too Much, Too Soon,” produced by 
Henry Blanke and directed by Irving Rapper 
from the autobiography by Diana Barrymore 

“The Old Man and the Sea,” version of 
Ernest Hemingway's famous novel starring 
Spencer Tracy, produced by Leland Hayward 
ind directed by John Sturges: 

“ The Deep Six,” from the novel by Martin 
Dibner, starring Alan Ladd. produced by 
Martin Rackin and directed by Rudolph 
Maté; 

“The Philadelphian,” 
telling the story of a Philadelphian family 
which tries to attain “ main line” status. Alex 
March produces from a screenplay by Everett 
Freeman. 

“The Nun’s Story,” 


mostly in 


by Richard Powell, 


from the best-selling 
continued on page xiii 
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Office Cleaning Services Limited 
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that great figure of the film industry, 
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Burbank’s Big 
Parade—contd. 


novel by Kathryn Hulme, with a screenplay 
by Robert Anderson, will star Audrey Hep- 
burn in the role of the young Belgian girl 
who, after an unhappy love affair, joins a 
nursing order of nuns and goes to work in 
hospitals in the Belgian Congo—where Fred 
Zinnemann is already directing location 
scenes, 

“Marjorie Morningstar” from the novel by 
Herman Wouk, will star Natalie Wood and 
Gene Kelly. It will be produced by Milton 
Sperling and directed by Irving Rapper from a 
screenplay by Everett Freeman. 

“ Trumpets over Merriford,” an English 
novel by Reginald Arkell, will be produced 
by Jules Schermer, who recently joined the 
Warner Bros. staff of producers. Schermer 
will also produce “ Yellowstone Kelly,” which 
is being scripted by Eliot Asinof, novelist and 
IV writer. 

“The DI,” is a story of the United States 
Marine Corps starring Jack Webb, Don Dub- 
bins, Jackie Loughery, Lin McCarthy and 
Monica Lewis, with a screenplay by James Lee 
Barrett. A Mark VII Production for Warne: 
Bros. release, it was produced and directed 
by Jack Webb. 

Apart from buying established successes, 
Warner Bros. is maintaining its reputation for 
putting original stories on the screen. 

“With You in My Arms” highlights the 
exploits of men who flew to fame under two 
flags in World War I. Tab Hunter and 
Etchika Choureau (who makes her Hollywood 
screen debut in this) head a large cast. The 
picture will be produced and directed by 
William A. Wellman. who was himself a for- 
mer member of the Lafayette Escadrille. 


SEPTEMBER 


“The Story of Mankind” traces the 
million-year history of man. Among the 
many “names” featured in this Technicolor 


production are: Ronald Colman, Virginia 
Mayo, Vincent Price, Cedric Hardwicke, Hedy 
Lamarr and the Marx Brothers. Irwin Allen 
produced and directed. 

“No Sleep Till Dawn,” a drama of the 
Strategic Air Command's giant interconti- 
nental B-52 Stratofortress bombers starring 

continued on page xiv 


Ann Blyth and Paul Newman, who star in BOTH 
ENDS OF THE CANDLE 
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A tense scene from NO SLEEP TILL DAWN, with Karl Malden 


Marlon Brando and Miiko Taka are the stars of SAYONARA 
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Burbank’s Big 
Parade—contd. 


Karl Malden and Natalie Wood, was produced 
in CinemaScope and WarnerColor by Richard 
Whorf and directed by Gordon Douglas. 

Both Ends of the Candle,” biography of 
Helen Morgan, the celebrated blues singer of 
the 1920s, starring Ann Blyth and Paul New- 
man, is to be produced by Martin Rackin 
and directed by Michael Curtiz. 

“ Shoot-Out at Medicine Bend,” a virile out- 
door drama starring Randolph Scott and 
James Craig, was produced by Richard Whorf 
and directed by Richard L. Bare. 

The James Dean Story ” is an unusual sub- 
ject telling the dramatic life story of the young 
actor Ihe picture includes actual film of 
Dean, his grandparents, his aunt and uncle, 
teacher and friends in New York, Los Angeles 
and Fairmount The script was written by 
tewart Stern (who also wrote the screenplay 
for “ Rebel Without a Cause.) Leith Stevens 
composed the score, and a theme song by Jay 
Livingston and Ray Evans called “ Le Me Be 
Loved ™ Trommy Sands. The film 
was co-produced by George W. George and 
Robert Altmar 

Black Patch™ is described as not the 
ordinary type of western, but rather as a 
character study of a man involved in love and 
violence in the post Civil War era. It is 
George Montgomery's initial production for 
Warners’ release 

‘The Black Scorpion,” a _ science-fiction 
drama starring Richard Denning and Mara 
Corday, was produced by Frank Melford and 
Jack Dietz and directed by Edward Ludwig. 

“ Pick-Up on Dope Street,” a hard-hitting 
drama with a promising young cast, was pro- 
duced by Andrew Fenady and directed by 
Irvin Kerschner. Both men have been signed 
to long-term contracts with Warner Bros. 
this in line with the company’s policy of seek- 
ng young film-makers who show talent and 
creative imagination 

‘Johnny Trouble.” 


s sung by 


based on Ben Ames 
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In the musical, THE PAJAMA GAME, the co-stars are Doris Day and John Raitt 


Williams’ story, tells of an elderly lady who 
finds her home taken over by a group of col- 
lege boys. Starring are Ethel Barrymore, 
Stewart Whitman and Carolyn Jones. The 
film is a Clarion production for Warners’ re- 
lease and was produced and directed by John 
H. Auer with screenplay by Charles O'Neal 
and David Lord. 

“The Left-Handed Gun,” a saga of Billy 
the Kid starring Paul Newman as the cele- 
brated gunfighter and Lital Milan, will be pro- 
duced by Fred Coe and directed by Arthur 
Penn with screenplay by Leslie Stevens. 

Currently before the cameras are: 

“ Darby’s Rangers,” based on the heroic 
exploits of Colonel William Orlando Darby's 


Laurels For A Showman—continued 


Gregory Peck, Edward G. Robinson, James 
Stewart, Joan Blondell, Paul Muni, William 
Holden, Humphrey Bogart, Ann Sheridan, 
Ruby Keeler, Leslie Howard, Henry Fonda, 


Joan Crawford, Doris Day, Marlon Brando, 
Ingrid Bergman, Dick Powell, Ginger Rogers, 
Burt Lancaster, Olivia de Havilland, Glenda 


Farrell, Kay Francis, George Arliss, Jane 
Wyman, Marilyn Monroe, Laurence Olivier, 
James Dean-—and Rin Tin Tin, to recall but 
i Tew 


The list of directors is no less impressive 
It includes Ernst Lubitsch, Alan Crosland, 
Lloyd Bacon, Raoul Walsh, Michael Curtiz, 
Archie Mayo, William Dieterle, Mervyn 
LeRoy, David Butler, Elia Kazan, George 
Stevens, Max Reinhardt, John Huston, Jean 
Negulesco, Robert Siodmak, William Well- 
man, Ray Enright, Sam Wood, Marc Con- 
nelly, William Wyler, Vincent Sherman, Irving 
Rapper, Robert Wise, Howard Hawks, Billy 
Wilder and Laurence Olivier 


Jack Warner is now 65, but I understand he 
doesn’t look it and his portraits bear this out 
\ prodigious worker, Jack Warner also plays 
lard, but you can take with a grain of salt 


stories about his fabulous winnings and 
shattering losses at the tables at Monte Carlo. 

Of course he’s a gambler—what showman 
isn't? If he wasn’t, the number of Warner 
films, which include artistic as well as com- 
mercial successes, would have been consider- 
ably less. His shrewdness as a gambler, or 
rather financier, is further confirmed by the 
big interest in Associated British that he and 
his brothers acquired from the redoubtable 
John Maxwell’s executors. What a clever 
deal this turned out to be! 

This appreciation is, I must remind you, 
based partly on circumstantial evidence—I 
haven't met Jack Warner personally. but few 
writers have been given such an invincible 
brief 

The facts prove conclusively that Jack 
Warner is a man of vision and integrity; an 
exacting but just taskmaster; a person with 
the courage of his own convictions; a good 
mixer, though not one to fall for flattery o1 
suffer fools gladly; a staunch patriot—he re- 
ceived the Medal of Merit “ for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of out- 
Standing services to the United States "—and 
above all, a great showman. 

The toast is “ Jack Warner”! 


American commandos in World War II, pro 
duced by Martin Rackin and directed by 
William A. Wellman. 

“ Blonde and Dangerous,” the story of a 
young girl who attends a school of correction 
and struggles to find her feet in today’s com 
plex world. Susan Oliver, 21-year-old New 
York television and stage actress, makes het 
screen debut in the title role. Martin Melche 
produces, with Doris Day—his wife—as co- 
producer, and Bernard Girard directs. 

“ Fifteen Bullets from Fort Dobbs,” an out- 
door drama from a screenplay by Burt Ken 
nedy, starring Clint Walker in his first feature 
role. Martin Rackin produces, Gordon Doug- 
las directs. 


A pioneer film in screen biography was DISRAELI, 

which made British actor George Arliss into an 

international star and was, incidentally, a great 
success at the box-office 
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Sound in the Future 


TRANSISTORS 
OVER FROM 


HOSE of us who are old enough to have 
| known radio before the days of the valve 

will remember the crystal reeeiver: just a 
piece of special crystal which was selected by 
the connoisseur with great care) and a cat’s- 
whisker—a tiny piece of brass wire one end of 
which pressed on to the crystal. One had to 
fiddle about to find a sensitive spot on the crystal, 
when sound came in loud and clear—unlil a 
knock shifted the cat’s whisker and off went the 
sound. 

The crystal and cat's-whisker between them 
acted as a rectifier or diode. Incoming radio 
waves were rectified, and the modulations were 
heard in ear-phones. Even when valves became 
popular (of course with HT, LT and bias bat- 
teries) many preferred to retain the crystal for 
the detector stage, because, unlike the valves of 
those days, it was free from noise 


Back in Favour 


The crystal is coming back into favour. 
Crystal diodes—simply miniature precision-made 
versions of the cat’s-whisker system—have been 
used for a number of years. But it is the three- 
clement crystal which serves for amplification 
that is the device of the future; the modern 
version is known as a junction transistor. 

The crystals used for transistors belong to an 
increasingly important group of substances 
known as semi-conductors. To understand how 
they work we must look for a moment at the 
submicroscopic structure of the crystal. 


A molecule of any substance consists of a 
nucleus with a number of electrons spinning 
round it. In a conductor such as copper, these 
electrons are not tightly fixed, and can move 
freely; their movement constitutes a current. In 
an insulator the electrons move in fixed orbits. 
In the case of a crystal, the molecules are so 
tightly packed together that they share some of 
their electrons; a semi-conductor has some of 
its outer electrons fairly free, so that they can 
be enticed away by a polarising voltage. In its 
pure state such a crystal may have a conductivity 
of about one-thousand-millionth that of copper: 
but if a tiny proportion of some impurity is 
deliberately introduced, the position is altered. 

Germanium, the most commonly used semi- 
conductor, has four electrons in its outer shell. 
If we add a tiny proportion of an element having 
five electrons in its outer shell, such as arsenic, 
then the surplus electron will be free to move 
about the crystal. If on the other hand we add 
an element having only three electrons in its 
outer shell, such as indium or gallium, there will 


ARE TAKING 
THE VALVE 


be a hole where the odd electron is missing; any 
electron that comes along may be attracted into 
the hole. 

But such an electron will simply leave a hole 
where it came from. So according to the sub- 
stance we can talk either of a movement of elec- 
trons when the substance is known as an n 
crystal (electrons being negative); or of a move- 
ment of holes when we have a p crystal. D. D. 
Jones of the GEC Research Laboratories has 
likened the movement of holes to the bubble in 
a spirit-level; if you tilt the level the bubble 
moves upwards, but only because the spirit has 
moved downwards. 

Effectually, then, such a substance is a one- 
way conductor. However, an nm crystal still has a 
few free holes, and a p crystal a few free elec- 
trons and a reverse current can therefore flow: 
but such a current is very small compared with 
the forward current. Basically, the facts in the 
last two paragraphs apply equally to the copper- 
oxide or selenium used in power rectifiers. 

The amount of impurity needed is only about 
one part in ten million. To get this correct 
amount of impurity, it is necessary first to grow 
a crystal of almost perfect purity (it may be of 
any size from a few ounces to a couple of 
pounds) and then introduce a tiny amount of 
the desired impurity. 

The junction transistor consists of three ele- 
ments: the emitter, generally of a p crystal, re- 
presented in circuits by an arrow; the base 
actually a very thin sandwich—less than .0001 in.., 
of m materia] which represents the crystal of the 
original cat’s-whisker system; and the collector, 
again of p material. 

If a signal is applied between the emétter and 
base, with the emitter positive, a stream of holes 
will flow from the emitter to the base (holes being 
reckoned as positive—since electrons are negative 
—they are therefore repelled by the positive vol- 
tage). Most of these holes pass straight through 
the thin sandwich of n crystal into the collector. 
Now, this flow of holes constitutes a reverse- 
current flow across the base/collector junction, 
and it is the much higher resistance of this junc- 
tion that provides the amplifying effect. 

For if a certain current in the emitter/base 
circuit, which has a resistance say of 25 ohms, 
flows straight through into the high-resistance 
base/collector circuit, with a resistance of per- 
haps 250,000 ohms, we get an enormous increase 
of effective power, even though it is the same 
current. Remember the formula W=/°R. 

The actual figures show that up to 98 per cent. 
of the current from the emitter reaches the col- 
lector. But because of the high resistance of 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JUNCTION TRANSISTORS 


Power Power Working 
Make Type Purpose Class A Class B* Gain Voltage Dimensions 
Db 
GEC GETS AF amplifier 0.15W 2W 18 12 lin. x lin. x #in. 
” EWS7/1 - 2W 10 W 18 6 1.380 in. dia. 
” EW57/2 a 2W 20 W _- 12 1.380 in. dia. 
” EW57/3 a 2W 20 W — 24 1.380 in. dia. 
Ediswan XAI01 IF amplifier — 34.4 6 0.5 in. dia. 
. XA102 Frequency oo — 34.4 6 0.5 in. dia. 
changer or 
oscillator ye 
” XBI102 AF amplifier — 2mW — 6 0.5 in. dia. 
a XB103 pe — 0.3mW 6 0.5 in. dia. 
- XCl101 AF output _ 220mW — 6 0.5 in. dia. 


° Two transistors inC lass B push-pull. 
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the latter circuit, the amplification is up _ to 
60 Db for a pair of transistors in push-pull. Thx 
ratings and sizes of GEC and Ediswan types ar 
given in the table. 

The three sections of the transistor can be cut 
from separate crystals and stuck together; or in 
a more recent process, they are grown as a 
single crystal. Metal contacts are connected to 
each section, and the whole assembly is housed 
in a waterproof container of glass or metal, be- 
cause damp would affect the working of th 
system. The whole job looks like a tiny top-hat 

Already the transistor has grown out of th 
Stage when its output was measured in milli- 
watts. The Ediswan transistors are, I am told, 
actually made by BTH, and A. P. Castellain, of 
the latter firm, tells me that very much larger 
types are in course of development. The largest 
type so far available is the GEC EWS57)3, a pai: 
of which connected in push-pull are capable of 
an output of 20 watts. It will be seen from 
the table that even for this quite considerabk 
output the dimensions are still very small com- 
pared with a valve 


Low Voltage 


Look at the other advantages of the transistor 
First and foremost, it needs no LT supply, 
which in the valve represents wasted energy: 
not only is the weighty LT transformer elimin- 
ated, but there is practically no heat to be dissi- 
pated, so that banks of transistors and _ their 
coupling components can be permanently sealed 
in plastic. Instead of a high anode voltagc 
being needed, the transistor operates at from 
6 to 24 volts. 


One objection to the transistor is that an in- 

crease of temperature increases the conductivity 
so much at the junction faces that it loses its 
efficacy; this may be eventually overcome by 
the use of silicon instead of germanium. But 
even now the limitation is not serious; the tem- 
perature rating of existing types is from 95 deg. 
to 130 deg. F. 
_ The simplification possible in a transistor ampli- 
fier is indicated by the circuit of a 2-watt ampli- 
fier, which is designed to use GEC EW70 trans- 
sistors in Class B push-pull. It consists of a 
driver stage feeding through a split-phase trans- 
former into the Class B output stage. Negative 
feedback is taken right from the output circuit to 
the input of the driver stage, so eliminating all 
even harmonics; odd harmonic distortion is still 
present. The input current to the driver stage is 
10mA. The output transformer has a double 
winding, which can be connected in parallel or 
series to give an output impedance of 3 or 15 
ohms, 

Remember that this circuit shows the whole of 
the amplifier. There is no power-pack other than 
the 12V supply—no LT connections. Note that 
in the Output stage the two emitters are connected 
together. 

The applications of the transistor principle are 
not confined to rectification and amplification. As 
already mentioned, it is susceptible to temperature 
variations above a certain point, and special types 
could therefore be made for the purpose of tem- 
perature measurement. Also, the junction is light- 
sensitive, and other types could be developed for 
use as a photo-cell. One can picture the sound 
head of the future having a small block of plastic 
which would contain the light-sensitive transistor 
acting as a photo-cell, and the whole of the ampli- 
fier; since the transistor is not microphonic there 
would be no objection to the amplifier being 
mounted on the sound head.—R. H. C 
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cost of regular servicing. 


Yet another cinema goes over to 


PHILIPS 


the Empire, Guisborough 


the sixth in that area 


The equipment has completely duplicated amplifiers, thus saving the 


Exclusive Agents for Great Britain and Eire 
for Philips Electrical Ltd. 


J. FRANK BROCKLISS LTD. 


167-169 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1. GERrard 2911 
Branches: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER 


Agents for Eire: Allied Cinema Supplies Ltd.,97 Middle Abbey St., Dublin 


TV FILM 
PROJECTION 


Illustrated is a screen and speaker assembly of attractive appear- 
ance, specially designed for advertising agents or producers of 
television films. The screen shown rolls down to disclose a small 
screen for simulated TV. Projection equipment may include double- 
film and film-loop attachment. 


SOUND AND SCENE SERVICES 
(London) LTD. 


SIDNEY GOLDWATER (Managing Director) 
145, WARDOUR STREET. LONDON, W.1 


Phone: GERrard 7238/9 
Sole Agents for London and the South of England 
for “EVEREST” Tip-up Chairs made by H. LAZARUS & SON LTD. 


unitarc 
Major 


| unitarc 


The range of Hewittic 
Cinema Rectifiers is comprehensive, efficiently meeting every 


experience. 


operate, amazingly economical, compact in design, styled 
to match the modern projection room, and backed by over 
UNITARC MAJOR: with projection room 
remote control unit (3-phase, up to 75 amps 
UNITARC MINOR: for smaller halls (up 
to 45 amps. D.C.). 


requirement for the operation of projector arcs in cinemas 
ms 50 years’ cinema rectifier Those 
unit SlaG 
D.C.). 
Ask for Publication R.213. 


large or smali—modern as the minute, simple to install and 
illustrated are : 
> UNITARC: Output 25 to 65 amps. D.C 
2 . - —s | 
Howittic Rectifiers | 


HACKBRIODGE AND HEWITTIC ELECTRIC CO 


, LIMITED 
WALTON-ON-THAMES - SURREY - 


ENGLAND 


Telephone : Walton-on-Thames 760 (8 tines) “ Electric, Walton-on-Thames” 


Telegroms 
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Talking 
TECHNICALLY 


N the subject of triacetate stoek, Len Rider, 
O of Twentieth Century-Fox, brings up an 

important point in connection with my 
remarks last month on the optimum diameter of 
intermittent sprockets. 

* You state,” he says, “ that the root diameter 
of the sprocket should be 16 x 0.187in. divided 
by = less 0.006in., the thickness of the film. From 
this it is evident that you have assumed that 
the film around the sprocket retains its nominal 
length halfway through its thickness, the convex 
surface being under tension and the concave 
surface compressed. 

*T would suggest that a homogeneous sub- 
stance such as cellulose triacetate is practically 
incompressible, and that most of the thickness 
of the film is under tension. The neutral stress 
probably lies very near the concave surface next 
to the sprocket, and it is on this surface that 
the closest approximation to the nominal _ per- 
foration pitch will be found.” 

li is Ordinary engineering practice to assume 
that when a flexible material travels round a 
drum (such as a belt round a pulley) compression 
equals tension. However, it is certainly possible 
that triacetate is more easily tensioned than com- 
pressed, and in this case, as Mr. Rider says, 
the deduction of 0.006in. virtually disappears, 
leaving a calculated diameter of 0.952in., which 
is very close to the Fox recommendation of 
0.953in. 


KKK KKK KKK 
a a a a OF 


HAT warrior of South Wales, projectionist 
C. F. Judd, writes me a typically outspoken 
letter on my remarks last month on the projec- 
tionist apprenticeship scheme, in which he has 
lutle faith. 

*The Act,” he says (meaning the Cinemato- 
graph Act), “does not state specifically that the 
enclosure must be manned by a skilled person, 
and after all, what is the use of an indenture 
if, when you have completed your time, your 
services according to the Act count for naught!" 

This is a point on which Mr. Judd has fought 
for many years, But surely the fact that 
Parliament was not prepared to compel exhibitors 
to employ a skilled projectionist (the term “ com- 
petent operator is, of course, still retained, 
for what it is worth) does not alter the fact that 
a skilled man is still mecessary. 

As to my statement that projectionists in his 
area are too scattered to attend classes, * Don’t 
you believe it!” says Mr. Judd. “I can well 
recall, going back over the years, when I was 
a member of the Guild of Projectionists, we 
used to have monthly meetings and lectures; il 
will surprise you to know that the majority of 
our clientele emanated from the valleys.” 

Of course, there is a difference between attend- 
ing a meeting once a month (even with the Welsh 
ideas of Sunday transport !) and attending classes 
perhaps twice a week 

I am not clear as to whether Mr. Judd objects 
in principle to the idea of — substituting 
correspondence courses for practical instruction, 
Nobody pretends that correspondence tuition can 
be the equal of tuition in a well-equipped school ; 
but since a large proportion of projectionists 
throughout the country could not attend such 
a school, the institution of a correspondence 
course is the next best thing. 


N my review elsewhere of Robert Mitchell's 
Manual of Practical Projection 1 mention 
the fact that in American cinemas, motor- 
generators are more widely used than rectifiers. 
Actually, the author dismisses the mercury 
rectifier in one sentence, describing it as un- 
reliable, while the metal rectifier receives little 
more attention. The only type of rectifier for 
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Projection room of the newly built Rachel cinema, Ashkelon, 


PN 


for which Gaumont-Kalee 


Israel, 


supplied the screen and projection equipment 


which he has any use is the 
thermionic diode. 

There will be a good many projectionists today 
who have never handled a motor-generator. I 
can still remember the days, probably 25 or 30 
years ago, when many a generator that had seen 
good service in a cinema was divorced from its 
motor and mounted on a bed-plate with an engine 
from an old car (remember engines of those days 
did not run at the 3,000 rpm or so of the modern 
engines) for salz to a fairground showman. Walk- 
ing around a fair the other night I suspected that 
some units of this type are still in use. 

Both the mercury rectifier and the metal recti- 
fier Originated in this country. The suggestion 
that either is unreliable certainly cannot refer to 
British-made equipment. For a technician of the 
experience of Robert Mitchell to hold these views 
of modern equipment indicates that British manu 
facturers could do more to make the high quality 


Tungar, a gas-filled 


of our equipment better known, especially in the 
dollar market. 
q¥ROM Ted Driscoll, of Walturdaw, I have 


received an issue of the Zeiss-Ikon publi- 
cation, Picture and Sound, containing a detailed 
and apparently very fair appraisal of the xenon 
lamp, which [| saw 18 months ago at Photo- 
kina, and which has been experimentally 
installed by the Army Kinema Corporation. [It 


is now possible to adapt the Ikosol lamphouse 
to accommodate the xenon lamp. 

As | previously mentioned, two sizes of the 
lamp are made, rated nominally at 1,000 and 
2,000 watts respectively. The arc burns between 
tungsten electrodes in a strong quartz bulb, filled 
with xenon at a pressure when cold of 8 to 10 
atmospheres, which increases to 20 or 30 atmo 
spheres when burning—high enough to constitute 
a certain hazard. 

In the case of the smaller model, the voltage 
drop when running is 22 volts when new, in 
creasing to 28 volts as the lamp ages, due to 
the fact that the electrodes burn away. For 
ignition, a high-frequency spark discharge at 
20,000 or 30,000 volts is needed, which is 
derived from a control box which fits inside the 
lamphouse behind the mirror. 

Although the lamp is ready for use as soon as 
it is struck, it is advised, in order to avoid 
having to strike it frequently, that it should be 
under-run at 10 or 12 amps. while the other 
projector is in use. The light flux on the screen, 
with f/1.9 lens and with shutter running, ts 
stated to be 3,000 lumens, which, according to 
the type of screen, might be sufficient for a pic- 
ture width from 15 to 20 ft. 

The life of the lamp is guaranteed at 800 


continued on page 24 


This ‘Premier’ 


PREMIER WORKS - 


NEW 


PRECISION SPLICER 


FOR 


CinemaScoPe 


% PRECISION SPLICES. IDEAL FOR MAGOPTICAL PRINTS 
% TESTED & APPROVED BY 20TH CENTURY-FOX LONDON 
Splicer has been specially introduced to enable the smaller 
Exhibitors to use a proper Precision Joiner with Fox Hole Perforation Film. 
lt is based on the well-known S.1.35 Model Joiner which was C.E.A. 


approved and recommended. It gives a 3/32"’ between perforation mask 


line joir. which is ideal for CinemaScope Prints 


S.T.35 (CinemaScope) Model only £8.8.0d. 


ROBERT RIGBY LTD. 


NORTHINGTON STREET 


LONDON, W.C.1 
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includes 


Mohair upholstery cloth 


Worsted upholstery cloth 


Curtain velvet 


Whether you are renewing well-worn 
seats or equipping a brand-new building, 
Listers can help you to furnish with 
fabrics which will keep their good looks 
longer because they are woven, dyed and 
finished by experienced craftsmen who 


take a pride in their work. 


LISTER & CO. LTD., MANNINGHAM MILLS, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


September 12, 1957 
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35-MM. film projection system adapted to 
A the needs of an advertising agency handling 

films for television has just been com- 
pleted by Sound and Scene Services (London), 
Ltd., at the High Holborn headquarters of Smith’s 
Advertising, Ltd. 

Provision is made for double-headed running 
and for running a film loop, and the picture can 
be projected cither on a full-sized screen or on a 
simulated television screen. 

The projector itself is a Ross, with RCA sound- 
head. It has been fitted with a 1,000W. incan 
descent lamp, and with interchangeable lenses 
which register on stops, in order to project the 
two sizes of picture 

Below the sound-head is a large panel, on 
which are spindles for three spools ; when running 
double-headed, one receives the picture film from 
the mute head, while the others are respectively take- 
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Projection System for 
2mm. Demonstration 


off and take-up for the sound track; the sound 
head has been adapted for running a separate 
track, On the same panel are free-running rollers 
which enable a 100-ft. loop of film to be run, so 
that it can be projected repeatedly as often as 
desired 

An attractive screen unit has been specially 
designed he large speaker-housing is flanked 
on either side by a showcase in which can be dis 
played the products of the clients of Smith's 
Advertising, Ltd. On this housing is mounted 
the front of a television receiver with a 21-in. 
screen. Below the front edge of the speaker 
housing is concealed a 5-ft. beaded screen on 
collapsible frame which can be erected or closed 
down in 4 moment. 

The equipment is suited either to running films 
in the preliminary production stages or to demon 
strating a finished film to a client. 


REDECORATION AT HIGH SPEED 


HE whole of the interior of the Palace, Union 
Street, Shefficld, was cleaned and_ re- 
decorated in the short space of a fortnight. 

After the last performance on Saturday. July 
20, Fosters (Decorations and Curtains), Ltd., 
began to put up the necessary scaffolding, and 
the cinema reopened on August Bank Holiday. 

During this period all the stage furnishings and 
drapery were taken down, cleaned and fireproofed, 
and the carpets taken up and cleaned. 

In the auditorium the panels were painted a 
Beaujolais red, with the mouldings in copper; and 
the stiles in grey-blue, while the intersecting ribs 
between the panelling were repainted in putty- 
colour and copper. Flanking walls to the 
proscenium were finished in the same red as 


the panels to the ceiling, making a contrast to 
the deep old gold shade of the curtains 

The main wall areas were painted in a peach 
apricot shade, broken by panels bearing murals 
in abstract tree designs. Under-ceiling of the 
balcony was in blue-grey, toning with the red on 
the rear partition wall. 

A similar range of colours was used in th 
enirance vestibule and landings. 

In the cafe, however, a different colour scheme 
was used, the ceiling being in primrose, the panels 
in two shades of green, and the mouldings in 
copper bronze. 

The toilets, exits and staff rooms were also re 
painted. 


a 


New Look for 
News Theatre 


NEW frontage has been erected for The 
+X News Theatre, Oxford Street, Manches- 
ter, one of the cinemas in the circuit of Jacey 
Cinemas, Ltd. What was formerly a shop 
at the corner of Oxford Street and Hall Street is 
now the entrance, and the former entrance 1s 
being made into a cafe for the Cabaret Club, 
which occupies the basement room. 

Mosaic tiling is used on the pillars at the new 
entrance. There is a deep vertical fascia painted 
a pastel shade of blue, and immediately above 
there is a parallel board at a slight angle, finished 
black, with raised circular discs of various 
colours—red, blue, green, etc.—and sizes, the 
whole being illuminated by fluorescent lighting 
concealed in a trough at the top. 

The new sales kiosk, built close to the pave- 
ment, has glass panels at the top, and below the 
counter level there are vertical strips of dark 
mahogany on a background of natural light 
sycamore. 

Pale blue is the colour of the ceiling of the 
entrance hall, where the main_ illumination is 
from fluorescent tubes housed in five flush 


ceiling panels. Four armoured-glass doors lead 
to the foyer, and there is another door in the 
_ = _ 


entrance hall which gives access to the new cafe 
of the Cabaret Club. 

Decorations of the new foyer are in four 
different designs of contemporary wallpaper. Let 
into the dark blue false ceiling is a long flush- 
glass panel, for the continuous fluorescent light- 
ing. On the centre pillar there are decorative 
troughs for flowers, and on the side wall another 
flower trough surmounted by bamboo canes. 

The built-in pay-box is in the foyer imme- 
diately opposite the entrance doors. Over the 
doors to the auditorium there is a large illumi- 
nated panel for programme announcements. 

The sales kiosk was erected by Harris and 
Sheldon, of Birmingham. 

R. T. Crow, manager of the News Theatre, was 
chief operator at the Cinephone, Birmingham, 
for 16 months until his promotion to take 
charge of the Manchester theatre. He started in 
the trade with Odeon in Birmingham in 1937 
as a page boy. He was with CMA for 19 years 
before joining Jacey Cinemas, Ltd., last year. 


Inexpensive Joiner 


THE SMALLER exhibitor who does not wish 
to make the outlay on the more expensive type 
of film joiner is now being catered for by Robert 
Rigby, Ltd., with a new model joiner. 

This is identical with the standard Premier 
model, with the exception that it gives a + in. 
wide join and the pins are fitted, of course, for 
taking “ fox-hole” perforations, The price is 
£8 &s. 


: * os 
Newcastle: 52 Stowell St. Tel.: 25539 


Cardiff: 99 Cathedral Rd Tel. : 31609 
Glasgow: 130 Henfield St. Tel.: 7508/9 Do 


MODERNISATION L' 


SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 
@ recnnica 


29 Hanover St 
Hatley, York 
Tel 754 
SALES 


Whirlow | ' 


Sheffield, 11 


lel 7c8e 
, 

DECORATIONS to: ss 
joinery, Furnishing 

London : Midland 
23 Fir Grove, lb Phipson Ad 

New Malden, Surrey Hirmingham 
rel Malden 0989 lel South U4t 


+. tald to last 
Dalzel! floors are tough, hardwearing and pleasing 


to the eye. Please write or telephone for particulars 
of our service. Estimates submitted 


A.B. DALZELL 


S$OUth 
3281 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


110, Commerce St., Glasgow, C.5 


For all urgent calls phone our new number: 


BRIGHOUSE 1690 


FRANK WOOD 


(Decorations) LTD. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
26a Water Street 


Phones: Brighouse 1690 Huddersfield 2844 


Alterations 
Fibrous Plaster - Joinery Work 


A few shillings spent on a 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


in the KINE. will pay 
handsome dividends 


* 
Send your “Smalls” today! 


-~and remember, to save delay it is advisable 
to send a remittance with your announcement 
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ADVICE FOR THE EXPERIENCED 


reader of the /nternational Projec- 

knows the name of Robert A. 
Mitchell, whose article is generally the first in 
the book. During recent years these articles have 
covered every facet of modern projection, and a 
selection of them, appropriately edited by Miss 
Ruth Entracht, publisher of /.P., now appears in 
book form. 

The book is intended for the experienced pro- 
jectionist and the service man; might have 
served a wider readership had it covered the more 
lementary aspects of projection, but, as the intro 
duction stresses, includes no elementary prin- 
ciples of physics (or indeed of projection tech- 
nique) and no mere reprints of manufacturers’ 
instruction books. With these intentional 
omissions, it is difficult to think of any aspects of 
projection and technical showmanship that is 
not dealt with in a thoroughly practical manner, 
the more important points reiterated and ham- 
mered home. 

The book is divided into eight parts, starting 
with film, following with numerous technical 
aspects, and finally colour and 3-D projection. 
There is a really excellent index. 

The author is sufficiently open-minded to pay 
tribute to European projectors, and even to criti- 
cise American machines by reference to, for 
instance, BTH and Philips projectors. 

On the other hand, in the matter of arcs, 
America seems to be ahead of us, due no doubt 
to the stringent requirements of drive-in theatres. 
Water-cooling seems to be more gencral; par- 
ticularly efficient, says the author, is the use of 
* mild water” cooling—the use of water at room 
temperature. The “ simplified’ HI arc, with non 
rotating positive, is rather belittled, although its 
higher lumens-per-watt efficiency is admitted 

One can discover quite a number of matters in 

whi ° we in this country seem to be luckier than 
the American projectionist. The American renter 
is not too co-operative in the matter of print 
condition; apparently, the latest types of screens 
have not yet reached American cinemas, for Mr. 


4) VERY 
4 tionist 


Sound-track 
8 and 16 mm. exciter lamps 


projector lamps 


Vrite for this 
fully illustrated 
catalogue. 


Mitchell still favours the matte white screen, in 
spite of its inefficiency; many drive-in theatres 
achieve a picture brightness of only one foot- 
lambert; motor-generators are still more widely 
used than rectifiers, of which only one type is 
described—the Tungar. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PROJECTION, 
by Robert A. Mitchell. 450 pp. International 
Projectionist Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 
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Sound and Thermal 
Insulation 


YHANNEL reinforced Thermacoust is a 
structural roofing material that provides the 
fine sound absorption qualities of wood wool 
slabs with a high degree of thermal insulation. 
‘here sound absorption is of primary im- 
portance cither 2 in. thick channel reinforced 
or 3 in. thick rebated channel reinforced is recom- 
mended. The soffit has a fine-textured finish 
ihat can be decorated. Sound absorption may 
be reduced as desired by using a certain number 
of pre-plastered slabs, placed alternately. 


EEE 


New Lamp Catalogue 


PHILIPS Electrical, Lid., has published the 
1957-58 edition of its lamp catalogue, copies of 
which are available from all Philips regional and 
branch offices. 

The catalogue is fully illustrated and is divided 
into three clearly-marked sections: tungsten, 
fluorescent and discharge lamps: motor car, 
vehicle, moped scooter and cycle bulbs; photo- 
graphic, projector and infra-red lamps. Each 
section is indexed and separate price lists are con- 
tained in a pocket on the inside back cover. 


LE 
There are more 
than 120 different 
projector lamps Epidiascope 
lamps 
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Talking 
Technically—contd. 


hours, the ultimate cause of failure being either 


blackening of the bulb or burning of the 
electrodes. 
It seems doubtful whether there is any 


economy in operation of the xenon lamp as 
compared with HI carbons, but it has obvious 
advantages: no adjustment or maintenance is 
necessary, consistency of light is assured, and 
reels of any length can be run. 

The optics of the xenon lamp are rather 
different from those of the carbon arc. Since 
it radiates light in all directions, a small 
auxiliary mirror is placed in front of the lamp, 
reflecting light back into the main mirror. The 
light source itself is pear-shaped, with the stalk 
downwards. In order to secure even illumina- 
tion across the screen, it is necessary to use the 
honeycomb condenser developed by Zeiss-Ikon : 
this consists of two glass plates, in a common 
mount, one having 150 small oblong lens facets 
of the same ratio as the gate aperture, that is to 
say, 3 to and a smaller plate having 150 
hexagonal lenses. 

This same condenser may be used with the 
Magnasol arc, and is recommended when HI 
carbons are burnt at less than 50 amps., since 
the small diameter of the crater makes it difficult 
to cover the gate aperture evenly. 


(‘ROM Showman’s Trade Review, New York: 
* Movie shows at the Missouri State Peniten- 
tiary were called off temporarily this week, when 
it was found that the  projectionist—Martin 
Marion Jansen, 33-year-old lifer—had literally 


proved that stone walls do not a prison make nor 
iron bars a cage, and walked out.” 

He showed a shocking disregard of the pro 
The Show Must Go On.” 


jectionist’s motto, “* 


R. H. ¢ 
— 
~ 
/ 
JS 
Yo 
Film-strip 


projector lamps 


Due to improved manufacturing methods there are 
no better projector lamps for black-and-white or 
colour films. 


Providing a concentrated source of brilliant light, 
they are robustly made to the finest tolerances for the 
longest and most reliable service obtainable today. 


Mazda projector lamps 


Precision-built for 
accurate focusing 


A.E.|. LAMP & LIGHTING 
COMPANY LIMITED 
(An A.E.1. Company) 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
18 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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PROJECTIONISTS 
SCHOOL 


By R. H. CRICKS, FBKS, FRPS 


s s Optically there are three inter- 
Projection related components in the 


illumination system of the projector: the arc crater, 
the arc mirror, and the gate aperture. The job 
of the are mirror is to produce a magnified image 
of the positive crater and of the heart of the arc 
flame in the gate aperture. 


You will hardly need the sketch to explain that 
the larger the mirror, the more light it will collect 
and reflect upon the gate. On the other hand, 
the mirror is less efficient at its edges than in 
the centre, and as I mentioned last month, a 
diameter of 16 in. is about the largest that is worth 
while. 


If you hold an arc mirror in your hands and 
examine the reflections at various points, from the 
centre to the edges, you will see that it does not give 


Explanation of elliptical mirror 


the same magnification at all points, as for example 
a shaving mirror does. The modern arc mirror is 
not, like the shaving mirror, spherical, nor is it 
parabolic, like that of the Zeiss-Ikon lamp, in 
which a large condenser converged the light upon 
the gate. It is of a special curvature known as 
elliptical, or a variation of it. 

An ellipse is simply an oval. Now, the geometrical 
basis of an ellipse or oval is that it has two foci, 
and at any point on the ellipse the sum of the 
distances from the two foci is equal. This means 
to say (although the exact reasoning is a bit 
mathematical) that if we place an object—say the 
arc crater—at one focus, it will be brought to a 
sharp image at the second focus—the gate aperture. 

At the same time the image of the crater will be 
magnified in the ratio of the distances from the 
mirror to the crater, and from the mirror to the 
aperture. If the crater is 5 in. from the mirror, 
and the centre of the mirror is 35 in. from the 
aperture, the magnification will be seven times. 

This is a typical figure for a modern arc lamp: 
in the positive crater, of course, the brightness is 
highest in the centre and falls off towards the 
edges, and a seven-times magnification say of a 
10mm. carbon crater gives a sufficiently even 
brightness. across an anamorphic ratio aperture. | 
have occasionaily urged that the lamp should be 
refocused when changing from wide-screen to 
an anamorphic picture in order to alter the size of 
the gate spot, but few people do this. 


Naturally, it is important that the crater should 
be kept in the correct position in relation to the 
mirror, and this is one purpose of the periscope, 


—Y ~~ 
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which images the arc on a small card. The second 
purpose ol the periscope is to help keep the are gap 
at its correct length; this is a matter we will discuss 
next month 


Oo oO is 


Electricity We saw last month that the 
: ; *  squirrel-cage AC motor, hav- 
ing for its rotor a cage-like structure built up of 
heavy copper bars and end plates, has definite 
disadvantages. I can remember as a boy pulling 
the belt of such a motor to get it to start, since, 
while the rotor is stationary, there is no torque 
or rotary force to make it turn one way or the 
other. When it does start, it takes a large starting 
current, it is rather inefficient and it runs at a low 
power factor. 

The first improvement we could make is to give 
the motor a better power factor, and to take less 
Starting current. We can achieve these purposes by 


Capacitor—start motor circuit 


substituting for the plain squirrel-cage rotor a 
rotor more like that of a DC motor, with windings 
R connected to slip-rings S from which brushes 
lead to the starter. The starter is simply a variable 
resistor, and when the motor is started it is all put 
in circuit, so limiting the current flowing through 
the rotor windings, and by a reflex action similarly 
reducing the current from the mains, and improving 
the power factor. 

This idea, however, still will not make the motor 
start by itself. The simplest way of making an 
induction motor start on single-phase mains is by 
giving the stator two windings, one of them W, 
connected direct to the mains, and the other W:. 
through a capacitor or condenser C. 

Now, we have previously seen that the effect of a 
condenser is to advance the phase in a circuit, and 
consequently the alternating fields due to our two 
windings are out of phase. As a result, the magnetic 
field tends to rotate around the stator, and drags 
the rotor with it. This system is known as capacitor 
start. The starting switch cuts out the starting 
winding when the motor has nearly reached full 
speed. 

These two improvements over the plain squirrel- 
cage motor cover a large proportion of single- 
phase motors in the larger sizes. In the smaller 
sizes, such as are used for driving your projectors, 
another system may be used, which we will learn 
about next month. 
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ses 4 If you look inside an 
Amplification amplifier, it appears to 
be a hopeless jumble of wires and components, and 
it is quite impossible to see how it works. 

Even the circuit diagram at first does not help 
much, and this is largely because so many wires 
and components serve several purposes, or form part 
of several subsidiary circuits. Another reason is 
that the diagram probably does not give values of 
the components, and it is impossible to tell whether, 
for instance, a resistor is intended to carry current, 
or to act as a voltage divider or simply a leakage 
path to earth. 

So you must regard the sketches that will illus- 
trate the next few lessons as purely theoretical. 
When you look at a complete circuit diagram, you 
will, with experience, learn to pick out the circuits 
we are studying, but you will generally find them 
mixed up with unfamiliar circuitry. 

The sketch herewith is an example of this. As 
it is drawn, the working of the circuit is quite 


simple. The current modulations from the anode 
of the left-hand valve pass through the condenser 
and travel to earth via the resistor. The voltages 


Diagram of re- HT + 
Sistance- capa- ol 
city coupling 


developed across this resistor (remember, E=/R) 
are transmitted to the grid of the second valve. 

The condenser prevents the HT voltage on the 
first anode from getting to the grid of the second 
valve; the HT is fed to the anode through the 
marked resistor. Across the resistors which connect 
the two cathodes to earth are developed voltages 
which constitute the grid bias, as we saw last month. 

This circuit, known as resistance-capacity coup- 
ling, is the general way of connecting together the 
valves in the early stages of the amplifier. The diffi- 
culty is that when you try to trace such a circuit in 
a complete diagram, you may find the HT resistor 
right away in the power circuits, while the bias 
resistors may come anywhere. But whenever you 
see valves connected by a condenser, these three 
resistors are to be found somewhere. 

Another complication is that most valves today 
are not simple triodes, but tetrodes or pentodes— 
that is to say, having four or five electrodes—each 
of which needs a connection, while the circuit 
may be still more complicated by resistors, chokes 
or condensers which serve to adjust the frequency 
response. 

| oO oO 


Homework 


1. In changing over from wide-screen to Cinema- 
Scope projection, how would you readjust the arc 
lamp to secure maximum efficiency ? 


2. A squirrel-cage motor when running on 240V 
mains consumes 28A. The resistance of its 
windings is 5.5 ohms. What will be the power 
factor, and what power will the motor develop ? 


3. In the above amplifier circuit, the maximum 
anode current from the left-hand valve is 2 mA. 
What must be the value of the coupling resistor 
(the resistor that carries this current to earth) if 
the peak signal to the grid of the second valve is to 
be 16 volts ? (Ignore the coupling condenser.) 


Oo o o 
Answers to Last Month's 
Homework 


1. A large mirror collects more light and there- 
fore gives higher efficiency; a small diameter posi- 
tive carbon produces a sharper spot of light on the 
gate, increasing efficiency and reducing gate heat; 
a small diameter negative carbon obstructs less of 
the light emitted by the positive crater. 


R 
2. Power fact 
Power factor Q z 
16 
4 0.66 
- 9 
i] 5 ed 10 amps. 
W= EI Q=240x 10 x .66=1,600 watts. 


Power developed is just over 14 HP. 


3. If the grid of a valve becomes positive, it will 
attract electrons proceeding to the anode, instead 
of repelling them, causing distortion in the signal. 
Since the signal fed to it is alternating, it is necessary 
to bias the grid to the extent of half the peak signal 
voltage, so that it shall remain always negative. 

Notwithstanding this, it is possible for the half- 
value of the signal to exceed the bias, when the 
grid would become positive. To prevent this, 
the grid is earthed through a high resistance known 
as the grid leak, through which any positive charge 
can leak away to earth. 
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Replin is a hard wearing and 
easy-to-clean worsted upholstery 
material. It is woven to order 

in contemporary and traditional 


Y designs and stripes. Plain 


a 


ASS material is now available from 


stock in over thirty colours 


including House and Garden 
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and British Colour Council shades 
A limited number of designs is 


available for early delivery 


Guildhall Cambridge 
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BRITISH REPLIN LIMITED 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE RANGE 


OF “EVEREST” CHAIRS YET? 


IF NOT— 


Write now for one of our 
representatives to call at any 


time to suit your convenience. 


THERE 1S NO OBLIGATION 
SO PLEASE SEND US YOUR 
ENQUIRIES 


Specialists for 
TIP-UP CHAIRS, CARPETS, CURTAINS 
RENOVATIONS & REUPHOLSTERING 


gee SON % 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Agents for London and Home Counties: 


SOUND AND SCENE <<? (LONDON) LTD 
145 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


2 South Audley St, W.1. 


| GENERAL BUILDING & 


GRO 6692 Mill: Ayr Scotland. Ayr 3275 


DEPEND ON THE 


INDEPENDENT 
SPECIALISTS 


Cinema and Theatre owners all over the country 
have realised that for price, quality and service, 


we are more than competitive—and they're buying 
more and more seats, carpets, curtains, 
and stage equipment from us. 
specialists in on-the-spot reconditioning of seats 


We are 


and in general maintenance. 


Ask our representative 
to call 


nog ye 8 


W.C.2 


STOLL OFFICES * LONDON COLISEUM -~* 
* TEMple Bar 1500 (6 lines) 


General Manager: Charles Pickett 


Sole agents for: 

THEATRE SEATS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 

Directors: A. J. Dean, C. Pickett, D. Dean 

CARDIFF Representative: H. PHILLIPS, 99 Cathedral Road. 


Phone: 31609 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT LID. 
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Not chewing anything: John Ford on London location for the Columbia 


British GIDEON’S DAY. Left to right: 
Jack Hawkins; 


assistant C. Anstiss; 


camera operator Bob Walker; 
John Ford; lighting cameraman 


Frederick Young. 


STUDIO ROUND-UP 


i 
‘ 


by PETER EVANS 


It's Not a Bad Sign when 
Ford Chews Handkerchiefs 


*“ A PRODUCER’S function has always seemed to me to be a casual one. 
Pictures should be the result of a writer and a director getting together 
with the producer merely standing by in a fatherly, benevolent way to 
chide them if they spend too much money.” 


The former property-buyer who 
spoke these challenging words at 
MGM, Elstree, is now directing his 
118th film. The picture is ** Gideon’s 
Day.” The man is John Ford. 

When I arrived at the studio the 
man with the casual function and 
paternal interests, Lord Killanin, 
explained that the set had _ been 
closed to visitors. Ford believes 
that the presence of too many 
Strange faces disturbs the actors: 
and there had been too many strange 
faces on the previous day. So the 
ban was up. 

But, his lordship added kindly, if 
! could manage to keep out of Ford's 
sight it might be possible to 
smuggle me in. “ Try to look like 
you belong here,” he advised. 

Remembering what I had seen at 
the London Actors’ Studio, I made 
a big effort to look like a velocil- 
lator. But this proved too difficult 

d I finally settled for a micro- 
phone boom. 

The set was one of the quietest | 
lave ever visited. Ford was hunched 
in a chair. Beneath a wide-brimmed 
safari hat and behind dark glasses 
his face showed tanned and leathery 
like a well-worn boxing glove. A 
large white handkerchief hung from 
‘is mouth like a grotesque, colour- 
‘SS tongue. 

“T think it’s a bad sign when he 

I chewing his handkerchief,” 
smeone murmured nervously. “ Now 

now what it feels like waiting for 


WIN¢« 


HE LONG HAUL’ 


| introvert 
| cleansing and stimulating 


being insensitive.” 
ee 


a volcano to erupt.” Everyone 
seemed to talk in whispers 

Wingate Smith, deputy sheriff of 
Los Angeles and lifelong friend and 
personal assistant to the man who 
has won seven Academy Awards, 
said: “It’s not a bad sign. It means 
he is working out the scene.” 

Ford, unexpectedly fast, went 
through several set-ups as I watched, 
yet not once did I see him con- 
sult his script. A few days earlier 
he had buttoned-up a location in 
one morning which had _ been 
allocated two days in the schedule. 

“He uses the script as an indica- 
tion only,’ said producer Killanin, 
who made “The Rising of the 
Moon” with Ford in Ireland. 

was told that Ford never 
attends rushes. Explained Wingate 
Smith: “He works on the theory 
that if the front office doesn't like a 
scene they will re-take it.” 


Actors’ Praises 


The picture has about 45 speaking 
roles. Jack Hawkins plays the title 
role, that of a Scotland Yard officer. 
Anna Massey plays his daughter and 


Anna Lee his wife. Cyril Cusack, 
Derek Bond, John Loder, Jack 
Watling, Andrew Ray and Ronald 


Howard are also cast 


John Loder, who starred in 
Ford’s “How Green Was My 
Valley,” said: “*He can get any- 
thing out of any actor. I reckon I 


| could play any part for him except, 


perhaps, a schoolgirl or a dwarf. 
He’s a genius. You work with Ford 
and you become one of the disciples 
following the master.” 

Cyril Cusack added: “For the 
: actor—and I count myself 
as one—working with Ford is a very 
antidote. 
He is bold and extravagant without 
has written the 


Clarke 


screenplay. He worked with Ford 
for four weeks in Hollywood, then 
returned to England to complete it. 
“It was a great experience because 
he has tremendous enthusiasm for 
everything he does,” Clarke said. 
“He is fast and direct and knows 
what he wants. He read the script 
a couple of times, then got me to 


| read it to him. We got on well 
together. 
Ford rehearses thoroughly and 


| usually cans the shot within a couple 


of takes. It is said that he still uses 


; Music on the set to put the actors in 
i the right mood for a 
| he hasn’t used this device at 


take: so far 
MGM. 
Ford has surrounded himself with 


: a first-class crew and top technicians. 


Ken Adam, who was nominated for 
an Academy Award for his magnifi- 
cent contribution to Todd's “* Around 


the World in 80 Days,” is art 
director, The picture, in Eastman 
Color, is photographed by Freddy 


Young. Bob Walker is operative 
cameraman; Tom Pevsner, Ist assist- 
ant director: Ray Poulton, editor; 
Bill Kirby, production supervisor 
Ford 


camera 


never looks 
until after he has shot a 
scene. When he calls “Cut,” he 
holds the artists in position while 
he studies the composition through 
the viewfinder. This way Ford is 
able to cut in the camera. He 1 
exposes more film than will appear 
in the completed picture. 

“ Before be starts shooting he has 
the picture shot and cut and pre- 
viewed in his mind,” explained 
Wingate Smith. 


Suddenly |! 
tration. I 
microphone 
Peter Evans. 
moned the 


through the 


relaxed my 
stopped looking like a 
boom and looked like 
Ford noticed me, sum- 
casual functionary and 


concen- 


REAL FRUIT 


Send today for full details to: 
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within minutes I was looking at stills 
in the publicist’s office. 


But somehow I feel that it wasn’t 
just a studio visit. It was an 
education, 

& a e 

ABPC’'S Robert Clark has given 
contract actor Peter Arne the go- 
ahead on a screenplay based on the 
novel “The Lady Living Alone.” 
Arne is scripting with playwright 
Denis Webb, whose “ Miss Isobel” 


opens on Broadway soon with Shirley 
Booth in the title role 

Naturally, Arne is working on the 
screenplay with himself in mind for 


a leading role. All being well, the 
picture will probably start rolling 
early in the New Year. 

@ uw = 


UNDERSTAND that Ralph May 
of Anvil Films is planning a thriller 
for production at Angilo-Scottish 
studios in November. Paul Rotha bas 
written the script from the novel 
* Cat and Mouse” by Michael Halli- 
day (alias John Creasey). 

Rotha will also direct the subject. 
He is now in the States, probably 
organising casting since the story has 
an American lead, Eros is expected 
to handle distribution, 

— ® & 

It won't be long before MGM 
Elstree begin clearing the decks to 
run the tests on “ Ben Hur.” Billy 
Wilder will direct. It is reported that 


| MGM will pay him £117,000 salary, 


plus a healthy percentage of the 
picture’s profit. 
J ] we 
AVA GARDNER in town last 
week. She was expecting to have 


talks with Sir Laurence Olivier about 
a film together. Olivier is preparing 
*Machbeth.”” Miss Gardner denied 
there was any connection. 


FLAVOURS 


in WELCH 
FRUIT 
DROPS 


Welch’s make the big- 
gest selection of quick- 
selling packeted sweets 
inthe country. Cinema- 
goers everywhere enjoy 
Fruit Drops, Black 
Mints, Paradise Fruits, 
Clear Mints, Dairy 
Caramels, Licorice 
Toffee Allsorts, Barley 
Sugar, Fruit Toffees. .. 
allat 9d. Others at 10d. 
and 1/- and a very wide 
range of 6d. packets. 


WELCH & SONS LTD., TYNEMOUTH, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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New Thinking 
Is Essential On 
TV Publicity 


I WILL probably be accused—rightly so, 
perhaps—-of making television a bit of a hobby- 
horse. Nevertheless, I feel | must return to the 
subject of the treatment that films receive in 
this medium. 

I commented recently on the need to find 
some method of using TV to boost attendance 
at the cinemas and to find the right people to 
present picture items. Both these issues were 
underlined a short time ago on the hash the ITV 
“Box Office” announcers made with certain 
film credits. 

A thoroughly bad example of planning from 
the cinema’s point of view has been seen recently 
on ITV's “ Close Up.” As in many other pro- 
grammes, the extracts are simply thrown on the 
screen without much regard to continuity and 
are introduced by young ladies who don’t seem 
to know their subject. Moreover, many of the 
interviews with stars fall flat because they lack 
any trace of originality or spontaneity. 

In an increasing number of cases the normal 
advertising spots have been used for film com- 
mercials, and these have invariably proved better 
value than the actual programmes. 

The fact is, nothing yet seen on television has 
made any contribution towards selling the 
cinema. “ Box Office” could, in fact, perform 
a useful function if only it were intrinsically a 
better production. 

The idea of plugging films which can shortly 
be seen on the circuits is basically a good one. 
At present, however, this programme is not only 
poor technically but also is only of use to those 
cinemas taking new releases. For cinemas in 
the provinces they are hardly any use at all. 

Let us have some bold planning, some new 
thoughts on how to get the best out of this 
powerful medium. 


IN A more cheerful frame of mind, I should 
like to offer my congratulations to those South 
Wales and West of England managers who won 
the recent Top Team contest. 

They include M. Lewis, Odeon, Port Talbot: 
M. Trezise, Gaumont, Stroud; S. Sanders, Gau- 
mont, Yeovil; F. W. Newton, Coliseum, New- 
port; R. Pearce, Gaumont, Trowbridge ; H. S. 
Bish, Gaumont, Chippenham: C. C. Close, 
Gaumont, Bristol ; J. E. Browne, Odeon, Yeovil ; 
and F. R. Hozier, Odeon, Bristol. 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


“ BOX OFFICE,” ITV, had a good selection 
of extracts from the current films on Saturday. 
The first, from * These Dangerous Years,”’ was 
the best The two clips shown fully illustrated 
the story and also put in a plug for Frankie 
Vaughan as a singer 


Iwo clips were also used for “ Across The 
Bridge.’ This item also conveyed the atmos- 
phere of the film 

Jacqueline McKenzie interviewed a young 


actor, but she was too preoccupied in making 
an impression to get over his name—or even to 
say what the whole thing was about. This lady 
may be top-class at making funny faces, but 
please leave her out of a film programme. 

“Gun Fight at O.K. Corral” came over as a 
good Western with a difference. With Wyatt 
Earp making an appearance, this perhaps 
appealed to the regular TV viewers of the series 
that deals with the Marshal's adventures. 

BBC's “ Picture Parade’ on Monday covered 
three main films: “ The Long Haul” was given 
two extracts placing both Diana Dors and Victor 
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SHOWMANoHIP 


ty Frank Hazere 


Mature. The action in one and the intimacy of 
the other gave a nice balance. 

“The Delicate Delinquent ’’ would only have 
appealed to those who like Jerry Lewis, and this 
clip would not have converted anyone from the 
opposite Camp - 

MGM's “ House of Numbers” also gained a 
plug. The interviews were along the usual lines, 
but made no impression. 


RENTERS 


CAMPAIGNS 


AS one would expect, United Artists have pro- 
duced a superb campaign for “St. Joan.” First 
there is the national book tie-up with Penguin, 
and another with women’s wear. Capitol LCT 
6134 is a long-play disc with music from the 
soundtrack, having a first-class sleeve for dis- 
play purposes. Then, of course, there is the 
striking poster, which is the work of a distin- 
guished designer. 

Gala openings will no doubt be the order of 
the day, and the educational slant here is dis- 
cussed in the campaign book. There is a good 
tie-up still of Jean Seberg and the usual picture 
strip can be put to a variety of uses. 

The advertising blocks are some of the best 
I have seen, and the 8 in. double-column of 
Joan at the stake is something that editors should 
snap up. The whole book is full of ideas that 
are well translated into some persuasive editorial. 


{RECORD ROUND-UP | 


MANY managers are not at all keen on play- 
ing vocal music in their theatres. Frankly, I 
don't think their arguments hold good any more 
because sO many of our most popular stars are 
vocalists—and if.we are to plug them, the best 
way of doing so is by playing their records. 

This week, for instance, there are several 
vocals, or mixed vocal and orchestral records, 
that are naturals for advanced film plugs. 


IN THE 
MONEY 


Here’s H. V. Scott, of 
CMA’s publicity de- 
partment, presenting 
the winning cheques to 
South Wales and West 
of England managers 
who won the recent 
Top Team showman- 
ship contest. I give 
the managers’ names 
in column 1: Mr. Scott 
is fourth from left and 
at extreme right is 
Regional Controller 
L. V. Crews 


Much of the exploitation for ** Bernardine ”’ is 
centred on Pat Boone's version of the title song 
and others in the film. There’s some very 
pleasant Pat Boone music on London RE D108] 
and D/082, including standards such as “ Har 
bour Lights,” “* That Lucky Old Sun,” “ Begin 
the Beguine.” 

A soundtrack recording from “ Fire Down 
Below’ on Brunswick LAT 8194 has many of 
the tunes that are featured in disc-jockey shows 
This could not be bettered for interval music 
before and during playdate. The dust-cover is 
also splendid, with a scene from the film. Ii 
could be used for display. 

Four of the main songs from “* Westward Ho 
the Wagons!”’ are sung by Rex Allen and the 
Mellomen. This, on Brunswick OE 9317, is 
another disc just right for cinema use. 

From “ Silk Stockings *’ Dubby Greco, with 
chorus and orchestra, gives a good account of 
* Paris Loves Lovers’ on Vogue Coral Q72268; 
while for Elvis Presley fans there is “ Let Me Be 
Your Teddy Bear ™ and the title song from “ Lov- 
ing You” on RCA 10/3. 

“A King in New York,” the new Chaplin, 
will start its rounds in a month or two, so 
whether playing the film or not I would strongly 
recommend your buying Mantovani's recording 


of “The Spring Song’ and ‘ Mandolin 
Serenade,” both from the film. It’s Decca 
F10918. Another fine orchestral piece comes 


from Frank Chacksfield on Decca DFE 6395, 
which ‘includes “ April in Portugal,” “ Lady of 
Spain,” “ Valencia" and “ Isle of Capri.” 

The Maguire Sisters are one of the top vocal 
groups, and they've made a good version of the 
title song from “ Interlude ”’ on Vogue Q7227- 
“He's Got Time ’’ on the reverse is also worth a 
spin. 

There’s another Tommy Steele disc, Decca 
F10923, entitled “* A Handful of Songs.” This 
young man seems to be going great guns at the 
box office, so give his music a run, too. 

A disc in aid of the National Playing Fields 
Association comprises an all-star hit parade, with 
“ Around the World,” “ Puttin’ on the Style,” 
“When I Fall In Love,” and other past and 
present favourites sung by a number of famous 
artistes. The number is Lord Taverners Record 
F10915, 


KINE 
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THE COMPANY OF SHOWMEN 


These Salvos Earn Salutes 
for the Forces’ Manager 


EACH WEEK I receive reports from managers 
working in Forces’ ciremas. Of course, these 
gentlemen have not got the facilities enjoyed by 
their colleagues in civilian cinemas. But it is 
under the tricky conditions prevailing in the 
Forces’ houses that true showmanship can very 
often be found, and many of these managers con- 
stantly remind us of what can be done. 

This week I would like to feature a number 
of these efforts: and while they may appear fairly 
modest compared with some of the big campaigns 
that regularly come to my desk, they all show 
good qualities under somewhat dire conditions 
of work 

Mr. Waddingham, Globe, Hook, Holland, 
made a most attractive display for ** Doctor at 
Large." On paper-sculpture lines, it comprises 
a group of surgeons round an operating table 
complete with patient and worried nurse. 

The interesting thing about this effort is that 
it was made by this manager when he was him- 
self in hospital and was mounted in the theatre 
foyer by his wife, who was looking after the 
cinema in his absence. This is the true show- 
manship spirit. I hope you're better now, Mr. 
Waddingham, and congratulations to your wife 
on her fine effort, too. 


Tin Foil and Ingenuity 


Another regular showman is A. G. Glover, 
Astra, Wunstorf, who has sent me an attractive 
picture of his display for ‘* Ma’mselle Strip 
ease.” A large cut-out was made by a mem- 
ber of his staff. The remainder of the display 
comprised some tin foil, a home-made banner 
and renters’ quads and stills. Sounds a bit 
amatcurish—but not a bit of it, and the cut-out 
especially drew long, low whistles from his air- 
men patrons. 

C. A. Purves, Astra, Hemswell, is also a very 
consistent showman and I'm sorry we are not 
able to give greater coverage to his efforts. His 
foyer comprises four brick walls, but he still 
manages to create some lively displays. For 
“ Bhowani Junction” he had a very useful tie- 
up with travel agents. Other links have been 
a for “ Shake, Rattle and Rock” and “ Sea 
UWkK. 

From the RAF cinema at Munchen Gladbach 
comes a display for ‘* Teahouse of the August 
Moon” which would do credit to many a big 
cinema over here. The pay-box was converted 
and given a Japanese motif and manager C. P. 
Groge hand-painted a large quantity of display 
mat — which was well up to _ professional 
_tor “The Red Balloon,” Bill Garrett, 
Granada, Kennington, released a number of bal- 
loons over the district, the finders being awarded 
fre uckets. One reply came from Limerick, 

One of the best civic turn-outs recently was 
ved by A. E. Williams, Odeon, Northfields, 
his showing of ** The Steel Bayonet,” linked 
the TA. I can fully understand the mayor 
£ an appreciative letter. The cinema foyer 
the same professional touch in the display 
ial; press coverage for the opening was 

iss. 
other good army display for the same film 
arranged by Kenneth Hugo, Odeon, Mus- 
Hill. Army personnel were on hand to ex- 
the workings of the various items of equip- 
on show. The press gave good coverage. 

A. Wilkins, Gaumont, Islington, is one of 
nost consistent showmen; hardly a week 

without a report on his latest campaign. 
“ The Incredible Shrinking Man” he once 

came up with varied and interesting dis- 

Pi. For the local Trade Fair he managed to 

john Gregson to come along; and whilst not 

g directly with his current programme, this 

‘°s & good example of live public relations for 
nema as a whole. 


A “ natu " contest for “The Monte Carlo 
Story” and a star like Dietrich is a Shapeliest 
Leg competition. One was duly organised by 
F. W. Newton, Coliseum, Newport. Another 
contest concerned the names of films the star 
has appeared in. Stunts included a large beach 
ball printed with film credits and circulated 
amongst bathers; whilst Mr. Newton also 
arranged a number of shop window displays. 

B. S. Spriggs, Pavilion, Hackney, managed a 
scoop in the composite page field by arranging 
full pages in two local papers. A contest was 
also organised with prizes donated by local 
traders. This was arranged at two dance halls 
and was called a Limbo dance coriest. I see 
from his report that Mr. Spriggs makes good use 
of his newsboard by pinning on it postcards from 
regular patrons who are _ holidaying—a_ nice 
family touch in a centre for family entertainment. 

Another good foyer display for * Doctor At 
Large’ was mounted and staffed by the Royal 
College of Midwives, and formed part of Frank 
Richmond’s campaign at the Odeon, Lough- 
borough. The routed exhibition of the Daily 
Sketch cartoons gave a humorous slant to the 
other foyer decor 

A series of excellent foyer displays was a fea- 
ture of C. H. Reed’s campaign at the Gaumont, 
Dundee, for “ Bale Out At 43,000." Mounted 
with the help of the RAF recruiting department, 
the displays were directly linked with the film. 
A full window at the recruiting office was also 
well mounted and had a strong film bias. 


Guide Dogs Collection 


The Plaza, Camden Town is a small theatre 
without a big publicity allocation, but the cam- 
paign organised by John Crowle for “* Lady and 
the Tramp” and “ Robin Hood” would have 
done credit to the supers. It was linked with a 
silver paper collection for the guide dogs for the 
blind scheme, and cards were distributed for the 
stalls in the market, on barrows and in the 
normal shop windows. A theatre exhibition was 
mounted with the aid of the Blue Cross Hospital. 

The police helped John Ellis, Odeon, Chester, 
mount an attractive display as part of his “ Inter- 
pol”’ campaign, including excellent use of the 
** wanted ” poster as the central motif. One of 
the usual contests had a good slant because the 
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first prize of a Premium Bond could in fact mean 
a £1,000 prize! 

In addition to outstanding press coverage for 
“ The Incredible Shrinking Man,” H. J, Court, 
Gaumont, Portsmouth, arranged and designed a 
striking foyer display. A large spider's web was 
erected across the foyer and on it a spider, made 
with the help of the staff, glared at all who 
entered. The eyes of the spider were lit as it 
gazed at the dummy man caught in the web. The 
model was holding a matchstick, and the film's 
title was vividly illustrated in this larger—yet 
smaller—than life display. 

Delighted to give credit to general manager 
Jack Sharp, of the Shaw Brothers’ theatre, the 
Capitol, Singapore, for a really first-class exploita- 
tion scheme for “ The Iron Petticoat.” 

Publicity in Malaya has to be in several 
Oriental languages and dialects thereof, as well 
as in English—but the latest model Chevrolet 
Bel-Air carrying cut-out caricatures of Bob Hope 
and Katharine Hepburn was driven around the 
town and rang a bell in all tongues. Chev dis- 
tributors joined in, of course, and with 300 “* wall 
teasers "’ displayed on street corners, multi-lingual 
ads. in the press, and 24-sheeters occupying the 
choicest sites, nobody—not even those who can’t 
read— missed the good news. 

Best-ever box-office returns proved the success 
of an investment backed by real imagination and 
enterprise. 


Tommy Steele Magnet 


“The Tommy Steele Story ” 
success, with its big appeal for teenagers 
Obviously, records of the star are the main 
display subjects, and Brian Lewis, A/M Central, 
Reading, did some outstanding work in co- 
operation with local music stores. One had 
banners stretching the whole length of a music 
counter, a full window display of Steele records 
—plus a foyer display featuring the hit tunes. 

Another manager who concentrated on the 
music was T. H. Neat, R/M, Ritz, Stockport, 
who managed some good shop displays in spite 
of being critically short of time. He also got 
some terrific press from his presentation on the 
stage of a local skiffle group. 

Top press coverage was also achieved by A. 
Heaton, Regal, Darlington, but he was a trifle 
lucky. Mr. Steele himself walked into his office 
and asked to see the film! The star was appear- 
ing locally—and Mr. Heaton saw to it that the 
call paid full dividends. 

Finally, another interesting effort from a Forces’ 
cinema—this time the Hobart, Detmold, for the 
opening of * High Society."” Manager J. Morris 
arranged for a newly-formed skiffle group of 
young soldiers to give a short concert on opening 
night, but the show went down so well that the 
film started three-quarters of an hour behind 
schedule! 


* 


is having a great 


Om gy 


oo : yack rgb J qs 


Eye-catching tie-up with Chevrolet distributors was this high-horsepower mobile ad. for THE IRON 
PETTICOAT carrying caricatures of Bob Hope and Katharine Hepburn around Singapore for three 


weeks prior to show-date. 


It helped general manager Jack Sharp hit a big box-office success with 


this film at the Capitol, Singapore 
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MANAGEMENT 


The Recruiting Crisis 


Staff Problems 
Vitally Affect 
Whole Industry 


THE DIFFICULTY of staffing a cinema 
becomes a more serious problem every week. 
Managerial problems have accordingly increased 
as well, and the lack of suitable recruits into the 


managerial grades is beginning to be felt 
critically. We cannot expect to find the solu- 
tion until we admit that the whole wages 


structure of cinema management is out of date, 
since our industry cannot hope to compete with 
others for good staff. : 
What must be realised sooner or later is that 
this situation vitally affects the industry as a 
whole. I am constantly repeating the old theme 
that a good film will beat any other form of 
entertainment: what it cannot beat is bad 
projection, bad presentation and generally bad 
management. 
For many years the cinema has_ ranked 
among the largest industries in the country. It 
has reaped its rewards in big profits and plenty 


of kudos, but the rewards have been very 
unfairly distributed. This unfairness has 
developed into a major problem affecting 


recruitment, but it has not been recognised until 
almost too late. 

It’s going to be a good many years before the 
young men of this country can be persuaded 
that management is a good profession and one 
that is financially satisfying. Moreover, during 
the last few years many of the finest —— 
and assistants have left the business before 
retiring age. 


PRIDE HAS GONE 


The actual presentation of pictures has 
reached an incredibly low _ level. Even the 
so-called super cinemas and first-run houses are 
satisfied with a standard which would not have 
heen tolerated a few years ago. One main cause 
is that pride in the work has gone. 

Nowadays, managers are not only small cogs 
in a great big machine, but are underpaid as 
well. There can be little surprise that the 
general quality of their work has suffered. 

One of the major problems facing our indus- 
try is to find managerial staff that has the 
interests of its work at heart, that has a future 
comparable with other industries, and that is 
paid on a scale to ensure a living standard that 
is today possible for only a privileged few 
managers. 

My comments on this problem in recent man- 
agement articles has brought an interesting and 
provocative letter from T. C. Graham, hon. 
secretary of the London and Home Counties 
branch of the SCMA, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

“Managers and staff suffer in almost equal 
proportions from inaccurate thinking. They 
consider only their own facet of a particular 
problem, come to the conclusion that the 
mythical * They ’"—meaning someone _ else 
should do something about it, and then rush 
into correspondence and all too often into 
ae : 

* Take the two correspondents whose plaints 
appeared in your column of August 15. 

* Pirst the operator. On looking at the last 
NATKE agreement I can find no wage as_low 
as £2 6s. 9d. A man aged 28 with experience 
of all the new techniques should either be able 
to earn three times that money or he should 
stay on the dole and draw more while he looks 
for a better job, not necessarily in the cinema. 


“ This laddie, while deserving of both sym- 
pathy and help, has not told you the whole 
story and he ts blaming someone else. 

“ Next, the manager, who said: *. . . I am 


forcibly reminded that no manager appears to 
have had the courage to put up a case for his 
own cost-of-living bonus or increase.’ 


“ Has this gentleman heard of SCMA? 
a member? If he is, how is it that he has not 
heard of SCMA'’s successful efforts ever since 
1946 to increase managers’ salaries and of its 
current collation of opinion with a view to nego- 
Uating 4a new and improved National Agreement? 


“If he is not a member of SCMA and has 
not the courage (quoting him again) to pay his 
Is. a week and speak his mind at meetings, then 
he has no right to talk in this weak manner 


Is he 


because he himself has done nothing practical 
to improve his state.” 

After which, I would make these comments. 
I agree that there is a tendency to blame the 
“mythical They,” but I'm not certain that the 
support of a union is the whole answer to the 
problem. 

The first vital thing, surely, is that exhibitors 
should realise that managers are an important 
asset and their loss in any numbers would affect 
business seriously. But if we are to reach this 
state of affairs the standard of management will 
have to be raised. 

The point, of course, is that even given this 
improvement there is nothing in the records 
to suggest that the industry would reward it 
with higher wages, unless pressed. It is here 
that the strength of a fully representative union 
could do a worthwhile job of work. 


‘Kine.'-MGM £600 Showmanship Contest 


Butter Made This Campaign 
a Piece of Cake... 


MANAGER Nat Matthews and his assistant 
Harold McBean of the Ritz, Leyton, arranged an 
effective tie-up with the Butter Information Coun- 
cil as part of their “ Designing Woman” cam- 
paign. 

One hundred double crowns using the 
caption: “The cream of Nature’s food, Butter 
, - The cream of entertainment, * Designing 
Woman’ * were posted and supplied by the 
Butter Council. A contest was arranged to find 
the best cake recipe and the best cake-making, 
using butter. The local press helped in this. 

Numerous entries were displayed in the vesti- 
bule. Prizes included 60 Ibs. of butter. The cakes 
were forwarded to old-age pensioners after judg- 
ing. 

In addition, 3,000 recipe books, normally sold 
at Is. 6d., suitably stamped with full credits, 
were distributed to patrons. 

A second tie-up was made with Ashley Wall- 
papers who own the Brighter Homes chain of 
stores. Special displays were used in shops and 
vestibule, and a wallpaper selection competition 
was held with the aid of several thousands of 
throwaways distributed throughout the district. 

A third contest was arranged in conjunction 
with “ Homeworthy ” Furniture and was organ- 
ised by ABC head office. This involved throw- 
aways and double crowns, 

Other items included giveaway glossy postcards 
of Gregory Peck, front-of-house display using 
cut-outs from posters, and pre-playdate plugs in 
the theatre. 

The press 
editorial, 

Local students built a float to support mana- 
ager J. J. Dixon’s campaign for * High Society ” 
at the Rex, Reading. The wedding scene from 
the film was depicted-—complete with camera crew 
and a live Leo. 

The float toured Reading and was one of the 
highlights of a Saturday carnival procession, seen 


y>>>MORE MGM CREDITS ~~; 


“High Society.."—R. Scott. Plaza, Govan; 
W. S. I. Henderson, Picture House, Dennisioun. 

“* Wings of Eagles.” & Lawrie, Regal, 
Greenock; E. G. Riddiford, Elite, Wimbledon. 

“The Vintage */** Diane.’’—?P. Rumble, 
A/M, Palladium, Ealing; R. C. Baker, Gaumont, 
Hanley; P. J. Mills, Gaumont, Liverpool. 

* Designing Woman.”—R. C. Taylor, 
York: S. Harvey, Ritz, Romford. 

“Teahouse of the August Moon."’—R. C. 
Taylor, Regal, York 

“* Man in the Sky.”"—R. Scott, Plaza, Govan. 

** The Shiralee.”’—R. Romaine, Ritz, Leeds. 

** Something of Value."’—J. A. Mason, Relief M, 
Regal, Houns!ow 

** Julie.”"—W. Roberts, Capitol, Wallasey. 

“This Could Be the Night.”.—J. Gray. 
Aldershot. 


responded with photographs and 


Regal, 


Ritz, 


by many thousands of citizens, 
judges awarded it third prize. 

Another street stunt featured a man, smartly 
dressed in evening wear, walking around town 
with cards carrying film, theatre and playdate 
details. Glossy postcards and 50 extra box-office 
cards were sent to factories, clubs and women’s 
organisations, while extra quads were posted in 
outlying districts. 

Window displays were tied-in with shops selling 
furniture, men’s wear and music. Extra space 
was taken in the three local papers and editorial 
was obtained for the carnival entry. 

As part of his campaign for “ Designing 
Woman,” manager R. J. Crabb, of the Lyric, 
Wellingborough, arranged an excellent tie-up with 
his local Co-operative Society. The Society, which 
was launching a new brand of custard powder 
agreed to print and distribute 4,000 com- 
petition forms, supply the theatre with 
5,000 samples of custard powder and to pay 
for 24 circle seats to be offered as prizes. The 
competition forms invited entrants to submit an 
ideal tea menu to include the custard. The pulling 
line on the tie-in copy read: “ Every Designing 
Woman takes pride in her daily menu . . .”’ plus, 
of course, film, theatre and playdate details. 

An eye-catching foyer display was installed by 
the Society display department and 12 windows 
in the town featured theatre publicity linked with 
jewellery, lingerie, furniture, groceries and men’s 
wear. 


The carnival 


Ball Pen Tie-up 


C. B. Horrex, manager of the Majestic, King’s 
Lynn, made full use of the Scripto Ball Pen tie-up 
for his “Ten Thousand Bedrooms ” campaign. 

Local stockists co-operated with window dis- 
plays and 1,000 competition forms were distri- 
buted through the shops and theatre, where an 
attractive foyer display was placed. 

Two other effective tic-ups were made in con- 
unction with Lambretta Scooters and G-Plan 
urniture, with reciprocal publicity. 

These stockists took advertising space in the 
Lynn News immediately before playdate. 

Manager H. E. Benzeval, of the Regal, Derby, 
arranged for 2,000 samples of tea to be given away 
as part of his campaign for “ The Teahouse of 
the August Moon.” 

Making full use of the Mazawattee tie-up he 
placed a teahouse in the vestibule suitably staffed, 
and the samples of tea were distributed to patrons. 

One thousand teahouse cut-outs were given to 
the minors and a prize offered to the child sub- 
mitting the best entry. 

A painting competition was arranged with the 
Derbyshire Advertiser with guest tickets as prizes. 

Glossy postcards were given away in the town 
and the buses carried 5 ft. x 15 ft, slips containing 
full credits. 
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The Showman AlsoCommends... 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of credits 


DAMS, H. W., Odeon, Godalming High Tide at R. J. Leicester nterp¢ -reems: 
 * y. Doctor at Large (2). Amerena, P. C., Odeon, Broady Hammersmit! Lae - ig =. 
Brothers in oan Davy Crockett ang = G. A., Foresters, Bethna ene: The } areas 
ites, The Silent World (3). Archer, D. J., Wa ks mong Us ; cet, ill 
oventry: Spirit of St. Louis. Atkin, J. L., ringt th relat nae R. L., Odeon, War- 
Tolworth: Public relations Askew, L., . 
— Pema Napa aR ag Auliff. E.. A/M — AGHER, ¥. G., Gaumont, Crewe: Tammy 
Odeon, Muswell Hill: The Unholy Wife. mo ( on “ad her pape nee. E. ~ Gau- 
BAKER, G. J., Gaumort, Manchester: The Secret credible Shrinking Man, From a & ee b 
Place, Fear Strikes Out (2). Baker, P. A., Gaumont, Glenister, J., Langham, Pinner: The A im rable 
ingham: Drango, The Oklahoman (2). Baker, Crichton, Grisbi (2). Glover, A. G., Astra. Wuns- 
Gaumont, Hanley: The Monte Carlo Story. tort: Mam’selle Striptease Gold, J Grosvenor 
A, E., Picture House, New Ollerton: Moby Hillhead: Giant. Goodwin, E. S., Odeon re eveleys: 
Dick, Don't Knock the Rock (2). Barry. E., Gau- Theatre publicity The Hunchback of Netre Beue 
mont. Bournemouth: Fire Down Below. Barton, (2) Gordon, R. E., Odeon, Lianelly: Autumn 
E. D., Odeon, Bath: Brothers in Law. Basson, Leaves, Brothers in Law (2). Graham, T. C.. Gau- 
E. A., Odeon, Chesterfield: Davy Crockett and the mont, Eltham Hill: Time Without Pity Grazier 
River Pirates. Battrick, A. E., Strand, Bideford T. F., Odeon, Hanley: High Tide at Noon. Greaves, 
Theatre publicity. Beale, L., Corn Exchange, Slea- - L., Gaumont Dudley The James Brothers. 
ford: Theatre publicity. Bedford, H., Gaumont, Green, G. J., Odeon, Chorley: True as a Turtle 
Derby: The Monte Carlo Stery, Time Without Pity Green, J. A., West End, Birmingham: Madame 
(2) Beetles, B. W., Odeon, Manchester: Funny Butterfly Greenwood, C., Odeon, Lancaster: The 
Face. Bentley, G. R., Odeon, Llandudno: High Tattered Dress. Gresty, H., Gaumont, Camden 
Tide at Noon, Brothers in Law, 12 Angry Men (3). Town: How To Murder a Rich Uncle. Gurr, C. W.. 
Bigny. E. C., Playhouse, Colchester: Carry on Odeon, Barnet: Funny Face. 
Admiral. Bint, B., Gaumont, Chorlton-cum-Hardy: > sal is d ; , 
Tommy. The Hunchback of Notre Dame (2). Ben- a o > ge eg ie Doctor at Large 
; ; , a x . ~~ . E es on, Birmingham: The Lady and 
nick, M. L., Playhouse, Dewsbury: Stampeded, The the Tramp. Hardy, D., Ode : ed 
xo aes : > _ - D., Qdeon, Lincoln: Interpol, 
Smallest Show on Earth (2) Bowen, A., Odeon, Bundle Of Joy, Davy Crockett and the River 
Newport, I.o.W.: Doctor at Large. Bewer, C. F., Pirates (3). Heaslewood, R. H., Gaumont. T. 
Odeon, Barking: Funny Face. Bradbury, A. E.. ton: Doctor at Large. Heatos, A., Regal, Dar- 
Odeon, Dagenham: The Steel Bayonet, The Tattered : = ang ga n-ne 


lington: The Tommy Steele Story. Hellawell, R., 
Empire, Whitby, Yangtse Incident, These 
Dangerous Years, Spirit of St. Louis, The Admirabie 


Yress (2). Branean, J. W., Odeon, Burnage: 
Brothers in Law Brissenden, F. E.. Gaumont, 
Dover: Doctor at Large, Time Without Pity (2) 


: , S Crichton, Island in The § 5 » R., Reg: 

Brooks, H., Odeon, St. Austell: High Tide at Noon. Wakefield: 1 he Shiralee. eee A eee 
Brooks, W. G., Regent, Gt. Yarmouth: Carry On Ashton-under-Lyne: Doctor at Large Higgins. 
Admiral, The Tommy Steele Story, Davy Crockett H. R., Gaumont, Burton-upon-Trent: The Monte 


and the River Pirates (3). Brown, J, A., Gaumont. 
St. Albans: Valerie. Browne, J. E., Odeon, Yeovil 
Yangtse Incident. Bullock, A., Beacon, Smethwick: 
Press publicity Burton, H., Gaumont, Bromley 


a ry, The Rainmaker, Town On Trial (3). 
Higham, C. G., Astoria, Finsbury Park: The Steel 
Bayonet. Howes, G. A., Gaumont, Salisbury: 


Tess D Tammy. Hughes, D., The Tommy Steele Story, 
Cockleshell Heroes. Bush, P., A/M, Haymarket. Quatermass II, Fort Yuma, D-Day Sixth of June. 


Newcastle: The Tommy Steele Story, The Smallest Press elations (5) A c . » 
Show on Earth, Stampeded, The Curse of Franken- Hil a Steel (apy F 3 a er pir 
stein (4). Bushnell, C. E., Odeon, Bournemouth Edmonton: Theatre publicity. Herst, D. J. Plaza. 
Funny Face, Theatre publicity (2). Button, P., Play- Fitzwilliam: Public Relations. ining ge “as 
house, Bexhill-on-Sea: Island in the Sun, Love in the ‘“ 


Afternoon (2). MEE WOSS, N. W., Odeon, Yeovil: High Tide 
CAMPBELL, H. S., Odeon, Edgware Road: The Steel ve hag 
Bayonet Caro, S. P., henteovains celebrations. JONES, L., Picture House, Askern: Moby Dick. 
Carter, F., Palace Tudor, Rochdale: Sea Wife. Cart- KEMP, W., Gaumont, Wandsworth: The Day They 
wright, Cc. Odeon, Oldham: High Tide at Noon. Gave Babies Away 
Claridge, A., Odeon, Bolton: High Tide at Noon, LANG, P. H., Odeon, Cosham: Man Afraid, Funny 
The Tattered Dress, The Admirable Crichton (3). Face (2). Laybourne, H., Odeon, Southsea 
Clark, A., Odeon, Bridgwater: Mister Pa Anni- Admirable Crichton. Lee, M., A/M, Ritz. Clapton 
versary celebrations (2). Clark, J. D., A Odeon, Spirit of St. Louis Lennard, E. G., Palladium, 
Bradford: Pay the Devil, Interpol, The Steel Midsomer Norton: The Good Companions. Leven- 
Bayonet (3). Clarkson, C. J., Royal, Scunthorpe: son, A. G., Odeon, Wealdstone: Pay the Devil, 12 
Dry Rot Claxton, L. K.. A/M. Ritz, Southend: Angry Men (2) Lewis, B, W., A/M, Central, 
Fire Down Below. Close, C, C., Gaumont. Bristol: Reading: Carry On Admiral, The Tommy Steele 
The Secret Place, The Incredible Shrinking Man (2). Story (2). Lloyd, K. B., Gaumont, Southport he 
Cockburn, R. C., Odeon, Skipton: Brothers in Law. Incredible Shrinking Man Lockyer, G., Odeon, 
Comer, C. F., Odeon, South Harrow: Pay the Devil Stafford: High Tide at Noon, Doctor at Large, 
Conway, c ’D., Odeon, Hereford: Davy Crockett Bomba and the African Lion (3). Lowe, D. P., 
and the River Pirates. Cook, R. L., These Hippodrome, Colchester: That Woman Opposite 
Dangerous Years, The Spirit of St. Louis (2). Lucas, H. A., Odeon, New Malden: The Steel 
Cooper, A., Ritz, Hyde: The Good Companions Bayonet : 
Cooper, K., New Royal, Openshaw: Earth Versus MARSHALL, P. T.. Gaumont, Edgware: Cockleshe!l 
the Flying Saucers. Court. H. J., Gaumont, Ports- Heroes. Martin, N. D., Pavilion, Airdrie: Zarak 
mouth: The Incredible Shrinking Man. Crabb. Marwood, E., Rex, Grimsby: C hildren’s club, Theatre 
R. J.. Lyric, Wellingborough: One Good Turn. publicity (2) Matthews, N.,. Ritz, Leyton: Carry 
Crawford, W.,. Gaumont, Hamilton: The Monte On Admiral, Lets Be Happy (2). MecAree, S. D., 
“arlo Story, Doctor at Large, The Hunchback | of Savoy, Birkenhead: These Dangerous Years. Mep- 
Notre Dame (3). Crawshaw, R., Odeon, Taunton: stead, L. E., Odeon, Colindale: Funny Face. Miller, 
ee! Bayonet, Funny Face, Interpol (3). Crees. R. E., Gaumont, Aberdeen: The Day They Gave 
D., Central, Beighton: Theatre publicity, Garden of Babies Away. Mills, P. J.. Gaumont, Liverpoo 
Fden (2). Crowle, J. H., Plaza, Camden Town Sweet Smell of Success. Minnican, H. N., Gau- 
saterp , Brothers in Law, The Lady and the Tramp mont, Sunderland: How to Murder A Rich Uncle 
Minton, T. W.. Odeon, Birmingham: True As A 
DARRAG H. D.. Odeon, Deptford: The Lady and the Turtle. Monaghan, O., Gaumont, Ibrox: The Secret 
p Dawson, G. V., Odeon, Worthing: The Place Moneypenny, L. A. L., Opera House, 
Ad mirable Crichton. Docherty, C., Queen’s Hall, Jersey: The Rainmaker. Morris, H. A., A/M, 
N stle-upon-Tyne: Cockleshel! Heroes. Donaldson, Odeon, Lianelly: The Tattered Dress. Murrey, F., 
A.. Gaumont, Greenock: Personal appearance. Odeon, Surbiton: Funny Face Mutch, A. M. 
Doukin, W. T., Odeon, Motherwell; True as a Turtle. Gaumont, Alloa: Tammy. Myers, E., Hippodrome, 
Doran, J. W., A/M, Regal, Harrogate; And Woman Colne: Zarak 
Wes Created, Carry On Admiral (2). Dore, H. B., NATHAN, E., Gaumont, Southall: The Oklahoman, 
Palace, Stockbridge: Theatre publicity. Downes, Doctor at Large (2). Neat, T. H., Ritz. Stockport 
R. H., Gaumont. Birkenhead: The Monte Carlo The Tommy Steele Story. "Newman, G., Capitol, 
: Dracott, C. H., Odeon, Liverpool: Man Leith: The Monte Carlo Story, Mister Cory (2). 
\fraid, Brothers in Law, Interpol (3). Danachie, J., Newton. F. W., Coliseum, Newport: The Monte 
Reval, Glasgow: Stampeded. Dunford, G., Ritz. Carlo Storv Nimse, G. A., Ritz, Southend: The 
_Selt Three Men in a Boat. Davy They Gave Babies Away, The Bachelor Party 
EDINGTON, G. A., Windsor, Doncaster: Garden of (2). Page, L., Odeon, Leicester: High Tide At Noon 
Ed Edmondson, K. D., Gaumont, Chester, Pain, =. So See Glasgow: The Day They 
*whlic relations, The v ey Gave Babies Away Gave Babies Away. 5 a 
1 G, P., Odeon. Deal: Miracle in Soho PALMER, P.. A/M. Gaumont State, Kilburn: Theatre 
= . + Odeon, Chester: Funny Face, The Steel publicity. Parr, B. H., Odeon, Swiss Cottage The 
, Bavor kh. publicity, Interpol (4). Steel Bayonet. Parrott. R., Odeon, Doncaster 
FAN D. P., Gaumont, North Shields: The Monte Interpol. Parry, J. A. R., Seder. Bourne: . Theatre 
Xa Story, Interpol (2). Fallowfield, G. P.. Gau- publicity, The King and I (2). Payne, J. D., Gau- 
— Rayners Lane: The Shadow on the Window. mont, Stratford: The Oklahoman, Pearce, H. W., 
a ‘t. J. B.. Gaumont, Newcastle-on-Tyne: The Odeon, Boston: Brothers in Law. Pearman, F. we 
zs iP ace, Drango (2). Fitzpatrick, A, P., Odeon. Odeon, Peckham: Funny Face. Pinder, L. a 
4 fen: The Fuzzy Pink Nightgown. Fountaine, Odeon, Forest Gate: Funny Face. Putsman, L., 
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pic 


1 WASA 


“ ADULTS 
ONLY 


Manager A. Telford made this effective 
werewolf for the double-bill I WAS A 
TEENAGE WEREWOLF and DRAG- 
STRIP GIRL at the Continentale, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. Most of 
the effects should be within the scope of 
most managers—they are adaptations of 
masks and rubber gloves 


TYNE, 
vic KER. J., Star, Hornsey: The Spanish Gardener 
WALKER. E. H., Odeon, Morecambe: Brothers in 


Gaumont, Birmingham: The Incredible Shrinking 
Man, Fire Down Below (2) 


RABONE, W. S., Tudor, Dewsbury: Davy Crockett 


and the River Pirates. Ralph, J. E., Gaumont, 
Richmond: Fire Down Below Ramsdea, G. S., 
Regal, Paisley: The Curse of Frankenstein Raa- 
dall, H., Odeon, Littlehampton: Theatre publicity 
Reed, C. H., A/M. Gaumont, Dundee: Bale Out at 
43,000 Reevell, S., Oxford, Upperthorpe: Davy 
Crockett and the River Pirates, Zarak (2). Reynolds, 
H. G. C., Odeon, Birmingham: The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame Richmond, F. J., Odeon, Lough 
borough: Doctor at Large. Roberts, R. B., Odeon, 
High Wycombe: The Tattered Dress, Davy Crockett 
and the River Pirates (2). Roberts, W., Capitol, 
Wallasey: These Dangerous Years. Robertson, H. A., 
Regal, West Norwood: Press publicity. Rose, C. L, 
Odeon, Watford: Pay the Devil, The Admirable 
Crichton (2) Ross, I., Regal, Colchester: The 
Young Stranger. Rudd, H. T. R., Pavilion, Scun 
thorpe: Children’s club Russell, J. B., Empire, 
Dundee: Seven Waves Away. 


SANDERS, S., Gaumont, Yeovil: Doctor at Large 


Saunders, H., Odeon, Prestwich: Davy Crockett and 
the River Pirates Savage, R. M., Gaumont, 
Chichester: Public Relations Scott, R., Plaza, 
Govan: Baby Doll. Sedgwick, S., Palace, Brent- 
wood Public Relations. Selwyn, H., Odeon 
Hackney: The Tattered Dress, Doctor at Large (2) 
Shepperson, K. C., Majestic, Derby: Battle Hymna, 
Children’s club, Anne of the Indies, Town on Trial, 
Davy Croc — and the River Pirates (5) Short, 
T. D., Rialto, Southampton: The — Place 
Sidney- Witmot, R. C., Odeon, New le ’ 
Face Simpson, A., Gaumont, Ayr: “The Secret 
Place Simpson, E., Roxy, Sowerby Bridge: The 
Smallest Show on Earth, Doctor at Large (2). Sims, 
A. Ritz, Thirsk: Town on Trial, The Smallest 
Show on Earth (2). Smith, C., Odeon, Folkestone 
Davy Crockett and the River Pirates, Man Afraid, 
Miracle in Soho (3). Smith, E., Electra, Rawmarsh 
Shake Rattle and Rock, The Searchers, Love Me 
Tender (3) Smith K., Odeon, Dundee: Doctor at 
Large. Stead, D., Odeon, Middlesbrough: Public Rela- 

ys. Spencer, A., A/M, Astoria, Streatham: Funny 
Face. Spriggs, B. S., Pavilion, Hackney: Fire Down 
Below. Squires. R. A.. Odeon, Bilston: Batt'e Hymn 
Stevens, B., Lyric, Wellingborough: Spirit of St 
Louis. Street, A. W., Odeon. Jersey: Theatre pub- 
licity Todd, R., Odeon, Blackpool: Miracle in 
Soho, Interpol (2). Tethifl, H. J., Regal, Newbury 

, r sace, The Tommy Steele Story, Public 


A., Gaumont, Putney: Drango 


Law Walker, J. F., Odeon, Hove: Interpol. Wall, 
A. W. F., Carlton, Glasgow: Doctor at Large 
Walshaw, H. P., Odeon, Plymouth: Pavy Crockett 
ind the River Pirates. True as a Turtle (2). Warme- 
ford, C. A., A/M, Regal. Torquay: War and Peace 
Webb, W. L., Gaumont, East Ham: Doctor at Large 
Time Without Pity (2). Webley, N. J., King’s, Stour- 
bridge: The Hunchback of Notre Dame Weller, 
A. C., Odeon, Chelmsford: Interpol Whysall, H., 
Carlton, Norwich: Fortune is a Woman. Wicks, 
H. H., -Marlborough, Holloway: Interpol Wilkins, 
L. A.. Gaumont, Islington: The Oklahoman, Fire 
Down Below (2). Wilkins, T. B., Odeon, Kensington 
Interpo! Williams, A. E., Odeon, Ealing: Twelve 
Angry Men. Wills, C. B., Odeon, Camberwell: High 
Tide at Noon, Interpol (2) Wilmott, G., Odeon, 
Southampton: High Tide at Noon. Woodman, C. F., 
Odeon, East Ham: The Steel Bayonet, The Tattered 
Dress, The Black Sleep (3). Wright, K. T., Gau- 
ment, Peckham: Time Without Piw, The Incredible 
Shrinking Man (2) 
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MANAGEMENT 


The Recruiting Crisis 


Staff Problems 
Vitally Affect 
Whole Industry 


THE DIFFICULTY of staffing a cinema 
becomes a more serious problem every week. 
Managerial problems have accordingly increased 
as well, and the lack of suitable recruits into the 


managerial grades is beginning to be felt 
critically. We cannot expect to find the solu- 
tion until we admit that the whole wages 


structure of cinema management is out of date, 
since our industry cannot hope to compete with 
others for good staff. 
What must be realised sooner or later is that 
this situation vitally affects the industry as a 
whole. I am constantly repeating the old theme 
that a good film will beat any other form of 


entertainment; what it cannot beat is bad 
projection, bad presentation and generally bad 
management. 


For many years the cinema has ranked 
among the largest industries in the country. It 
has reaped its rewards in big profits and plenty 


of kudos, but the rewards have been very 
unfairly distributed. This unfairness has 
developed into a major problem affecting 


recruitment, but it has not been recognised until 
almost too late. 

It’s going to be a good many years before the 
young men of this country can be persuaded 
that management is a good profession and one 
that is financially satisfying. Moreover, during 
the last few years many of the finest managers 
and assistants have left the business before 
retiring age. 


PRIDE HAS GONE 


The actual presentation of pictures has 
reached an incredibly low level. Even the 
so-called super cinemas and first-run houses are 
satisfied with a standard which would not have 
been tolerated a few years ago. One main cause 
is that pride in the work has gone. 

Nowadays, managers are not only small cogs 
in a great big machine, but are underpaid as 
well. There can be little surprise that the 
general quality of their work has suffered. 

One of the major problems facing our indus- 
try is to find managerial staff that has the 
interests of its work at heart, that has a future 
comparable with other industries, and that is 
paid on a scale to ensure a living standard that 
is today possible for only a privileged few 
managers. 

My comments on this problem in recent man- 
agement articles has brought an interesting and 
provocative letter from T. C. Graham, hon. 
secretary of the London and Home Counties 
branch of the SCMA, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

“Managers and staff suffer in almost equal 


proportions from inaccurate thinking. They 
consider only their own facet of a particular 
problem, come to the conclusion that the 
mythical ‘They ’"—meaning someone _ else 
should do something about it, and then rush 
into correspondence and all too often into 
print. 


Take the two correspondents whose plaints 
appeared in your column of August 15. 

* First the operator. On looking at the last 
NATKE agreement I can find no wage as_ low 
as £2 6s. 9d. A man aged 28 with experience 
of all the new techniques should either be able 
to earn three times that money or he should 
stay on the dole and draw more while he looks 
for a better job, not necessarily in the cinema. 

“ This laddie, while deserving of both sym- 


pathy and help, has not told you the whole 
story and he is blaming someone else. 
“ Next, the manager, who said: *. . . I am 


forcibly reminded that no manager appears to 
have had the courage to put up a case for his 
own cost-of-living bonus or increase.’ 


“ Has this gentleman heard of SCMA? 
a member? If he is, how is it that he has not 
heard of SCMA’s successful efforts ever since 
1946 to increase managers’ salaries and of its 
current collation of opinion with a view to nego- 
Ualing a new and improved National Agreement? 


“If he is not a member of SCMA and has 
not the courage (quoting him again) to pay his 
Is. a week and speak his mind at meetings, then 
he has no right to talk in this weak manner 


Is he 
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because he himself has done nothing practical 
to improve his state.” 

After which, I would make these comments. 
I agree that there is a tendency to blame the 
“mythical They,” but I'm not certain that the 
support of a union is the whole answer to the 
problem. 

The first vital thing, surely, is that exhibitors 
should realise that managers are an important 
asset and their loss in any numbers would affect 
business seriously. But if we are to reach this 
state of affairs the standard of management will 
have to be raised. 

The point, of course, is that even given this 
improvement there is nothing in the records 
to suggest that the industry would reward it 
with higher wages, unless pressed. It is here 
that-the strength of a fully representative union 
could do a worthwhile job of work. 


‘Kine."-MGM £600 Showmanship Contest 


Butter Made This Campaign 
a Piece of Cake... 


MANAGER Nat Matthews and his assistant 
Harold McBean of the Ritz, Leyton, arranged an 
effective tie-up with the Butter Information Coun- 
cil as part of their “ Designing Woman” cam- 
paign. 

One hundred double crowns using the 
caption: *“ The cream of Nature’s food, Butter 
' . The cream of entertainment, * Designing 
Woman ° .”’ were posted and supplied by the 
Butter Council. A contest was arranged to find 
the best cake recipe and the best cake-making, 
using butter. The local press helped in this. 

Numerous entries were displayed in the vesti- 
bule. Prizes included 60 Ibs. of butter. The cakes 
were forwarded to old-age pensioners after judg- 
ing. 

In addition, 3,000 recipe books, normally sold 
at Is. 6d., suitably stamped with full credits, 
were distributed to patrons. 

A second tie-up was made with Ashley Wall- 
papers who own the Brighter Homes chain of 
stores. Special displays were used in shops and 
vestibule, and a wallpaper selection competition 
was held with the aid of several thousands of 
throwaways distributed throughout the district. 

A third contest was arranged in conjunction 
with * Homeworthy ” Furniture and was organ- 
ised by ABC head office. This involved throw- 
aways and double crowns, 

Other items included giveaway glossy postcards 
of Gregory Peck, front-of-house display using 
cut-outs from posters, and pre-playdate plugs in 
the theatre. 

The press 
editorial. 

Local students built a float to support mana- 
ager J. J. Dixon’s campaign for “ High Society ” 
at the Rex, Reading. The wedding scene from 
the film was depicted—complete with camera crew 
and a live Leo. 

The float toured Reading and was one of the 
highlights of a Saturday carnival procession, seen 


y>~-MORE MGM CREDITS ~~- 


responded with photographs and 


“High Society."—R. Scott, Plaza, Govan; 
@W. S. I. Henderson, Picture House, Dennisioun. 
“Wings of tm Lawrie, Regal, 


Greenock; E. G. Riddiford, Elite, Wimbledon. 

“The Vintage */** Diane."’—?P. . Rumble, 
A/M, Palladium, Ealing; R. C. Baker, Gaumont, 
Hanley; P. J. Mills, Gaumont, Liverpool. 

“ Designing Woman.”—R. C. Taylor, 
York: S. Harvey. Ritz, Romford. 

“Teahouse of the August Moon.’’"—R. C. 
Taylor, Regal, York 

“* Man in the Sky."’—R. Scott, Plaza, Govan. 

** The Shiralee.”"——-R. Romaine, Ritz, Leeds 

** Something of Value."’—J. A. Mason, Relief M, 
Regal, Houns!ow 

** Julie.”"—W. Roberts, Capitol. Wallasey. 
§ “This Could Be the Night.”—J. Gray, Ritz, 
‘ Aldershot. 


Regal, 


by many thousands of citizens, 
judges awarded jt third prize. 

Another street stunt featured a man, smartly 
dressed in evening wear, walking around town 
with cards carrying film, theatre and playdate 
details. Glossy postcards and 50 extra box-office 
cards were sent to factories, clubs and women’s 
organisations, while extra quads were posted in 
outlying districts. 

Window displays were tied-in with shops selling 
furniture, men’s wear and music. Extra space 
was taken in the three local papers and editorial 
was obtained for the carnival entry. 

As part of his campaign for “ Designing 
Woman,” manager R. J. Crabb, of the Lyric, 
Wellingborough, arranged an excellent tie-up with 
his local Co-operative Society. The Society, which 
was launching a new brand of custard powder 
agreed to print and distribute 4,000 com- 
petition forms, supply the theatre with 
5,000 samples of custard powder and to pay 
for 24 circle seats to be offered as prizes. The 
competition forms invited entrants to submit an 
ideal tea menu to include the custard. The pulling 
line on the tie-in copy read: “ Every Designing 
Woman takes pride in her daily menu. . .” $ 
of course, film, theatre and playdate details. 

An eye-catching foyer display was installed by 
the Society display department and 12 windows 
in the town featured theatre publicity linked with 
jewellery, lingerie, furniture, groceries and men’s 
wear. 


The carnival 


Ball Pen Tie-up 


C. B. Horrex, manager of the Majestic, King’s 
Lynn, made full use of the Scripto Ball Pen tie-up 
for his “ Ten Thousand Bedrooms” campaign. 

Local stockists co-operated with window dis- 
plays and 1,000 competition forms were distri- 
buted through the shops and theatre, where an 
attractive foyer display was placed. 

Two other effective tic-ups were made in con- 
junction with Lambretta Scooters and G-Plan 
‘urniture, with reciprocal publicity. 

These stockists took advertising space in the 
Lynn News immediately before playdate. 

Manager H. E. Benzeval, of the Regal, Derby, 
arranged for 2,000 samples of tea to be given away 
as part of his campaign for “ The Teahouse 
the August Moon.” 

Making full use of the Mazawattee tie-up he 
placed a teahouse in the vestibule suitably staffed, 
and the samples of tea were distributed to patrons. 

One thousand teahouse cut-outs were given to 
the minors and a prize offered to the child sub- 
mitting the best entry. 

A painting competition was arranged with the 
Derbyshire Advertiser with guest tickets as prizes. 

Glossy postcards were given away in the town 
and the buses carried 5 ft. x 15 ft. slips containing 
full credits. 
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The Showman AlsoCommends... 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of credits 


AMS, H. W., Odeon, Godalming: High Tide at R. J., Odeon, Leicester: Interpol ‘ 
= Doctor at Large (2). Amerena, P. C., Odeon, Broadway, Hammersmit! ae ay n Heng Ain 
Ramsgate: Brothers in Law. Davy Crockett and the G. A., Foresters, Bethnal Green: The Creature 
River Pirates, The Silent World (3). Archer, D. J., Walks Among Us. Furness, R. Jeon, Wat 
Empire, Coventry: = of St. Louis. —_ J. rington: Pub relat = > Ss Ce 
Odeor Tolworth ublic relations. skew, ee ; ‘ 
Savoy, Colne: Public relations. Auliff, E., A/M, G me, me G., Gaumont, Crewe: Tammy, 
Odeon, Muswell Hill: The Unholy Wife. pote one all por pape me E. ." Ges, 
BAKER, G. J., Gaumont, Manchester: The Secret credible Shrinking Man, From ao = Beunks @) 
Place. Fear Strikes Out (2). Baker, P. A., Gaumont, Glenister, J., Langham, Pinner: The Admirable 
Nottingham: Drango, The Oklahoman (2). Baker, Crichton, Grisbi (2). Glever, A. G., Astra. Wuns- 
R. C.. Gaumont, Hanley: The Monte Carlo Story. torf: Mam’selle Striptease Gold, >. Grosvenor 
Barron, A, E., Picture House, New Ollerton: Moby Hillhead: Giant. Goodwin, E. S., Odeon Cleveleys 
Dick, Don’t Knock the Rock (2). Barry, E., Gau- Theatre publicity. The Hunc Mot of Notre Dame 
mont. Bournemouth: Fire Down Below. Barton, (2) Gordon, R. E., Odeon, Lianelly: Autumn 
E. D., Odeon, Bath: Brothers in Law. Basson, Leaves, Brothers in Law (2). Graham, T. C. Gau- 
E. A., Odeon, Chesterfield: Davy Crockett and the mont, Eltham Hill: Time Without Pity. Geonier 
River Pirates. Battrick, A. E., Strand, Bideford T. F., Odeon, Hanley: High Tide at Noon. Greaves, 
Theatre publicity. Beale, L., Corn Exchange, Slea- W. L., Gaumont, Dudley: The James Brothers. 
ford: Theatre publicity. Bedford, H.. Gaumont, Green, G. J., Odeon, Chorley: True as a Turtle 
Derby: The Monte Carlo Story, Time Without Pity Green, J. A., West End, Birmingham: Madame 
(2). Beetles, B. W., Odeon, Manchester: Funny Butterfly Greenwood, C., Odeon, Lancaster: The 
Face. Bentley, G. R., Odeon, Liandudno: High Tattered Dress. Gresty, H., Gaumont, Camden 
Tide at Noon, Brothers in Law, 12 Angry Men (3). Town: How To Murder a Rich Uncle. Gurr, C. W.. 
Bigny. E. C., Playhouse, Colchester: Carry on Odeon, Barnet: Funny Face. 


Admiral. Bint, B., Gaumont, Chorlton-cum-Hardy: HAIGH. D 


Pal ce, va onc ~~ octo ’ re 
Tammy, The Hunchback of Notre Dame (2). Bon- slace, Heckmondwike: Doctor at Larg 


; Hainge, E. D., Odeon, Birmingham: The Lady ; 
nick, M. L., Playhouse, Dewsbury: Stampeded, The the Tramp. Hardy, D., Odeon, Lincoln yo Bos 
Smallest Show on Earth (2). Bowen, A., Odeon, Bundle Of Joy, Davy Crockett and the River 
Newport, I.o.W.: Doctor at Large. Bewer, C. F., Pirates (3). Heaslewood, R. H., Gaumont, Taun- 
Odeon, Barking: Funny Face. Bradbury, A. E.. ton: Doctor at Large. Heaton, A., Regal, Dar- 


Odeon, Dagenham: The Stee! Bayonet, The Tattered lington: The Tommy Steele Sto 

Dress (2). Brannan, J. W., Odeon, Burnage Empire, Wh itby,  Yangtse gf Pay, 
Brothers in Law. Brissenden, F. E., Gaumont, Dangerous Years, Spirit of St. Louis. The Admirable 
Dover: Doctor at Large, Time Without Pity (2) Crichton, Island in The Sun (5). Helley, R., Regal, 
Brooks, H., Odeon, St. Austell: High Tide at Noon. Wakefield: The Shiralee. Henderson, W., Gaumont 
Brooks, W. G., Regent, Gt. Yarmouth: Carry On , 


: Ashton-under-Lyne Doctor at Large Higgins, 
Admiral, The Tommy Steele Story, Davy Crockett H: R., Gaumont, Burton-upon-Trent: The en 


and the River Pirates (3). Brown, J. A., Gaumont. “atlo Story. The pach * . 

St. Albans: Valerie. Browne, J. E., Odeon, Yeovil Sinhen Cc. p o Fe agg Raney Mh. on 
Yangtse Incident. Bullock, A., Beacon, Smethwick: Bayonet. Howes, G. A.. Gaumont. Salisbury 
Press publicity. Burton, H., Gaumont, Bromley Tammy. Hughes, D., The Tommy Steele Story, 
Cockleshell Heroes. Bush, P., A/M, Haymarket. Quatermass IJ, Fort Yuma, D-Day Sixth of June, 
Newcastle: The Tommy Steele Story, The Smallest Press Relations (5) Hugo, K Odeon Muswell 
Show on Earth, Stampeded, The Curse of Franken- Hill: The Steel Bayonet. Hurry, E. C., Regal 
stein (4) Bushnell, C. E., Deven, Bournemouth , oe See gal, 


Edmonton: Theatre blicity. st, D. J., Plaza, 
Funny Face, Theatre publicity (2). Button, P., Play- Fitewilliam Pub! “ Be wre pe ae, D. Sy Fen 
hous. ll-on- ! Ss : th . : F 
a on-Sea: Island in the Sun, ‘Love in the ISHERWOOD, N. W., Odeon, Yeovil: High Tide 

: yt at Noon. 
CAMPBELL, H. S., Odeon, Edgware Road: The Steel ‘ 

Bayonet. Caro, S$, P., Anniversary celebrations. JONES, L., Picture House, Askern: Moby Dick. 
Carter, F., Palace Tudor. Rochdale: Sea Wife. Cart- KEMP, W., Gaumont, Wandsworth: The Day They 


wright, C., Odeon, Oldham: High Tide at Noon. Gave Babies Away 
Claridge, A., Odeon, Bolton: High Tide at Noon, LANG, P. H., Odeon, Cosham: Man Afraid, Funny 
The Tattered Dress. The Admirable Crichton (3). Face (2), Laybourne, H., Odeon, Southsea 
Clark, A., Odeon, Bridgwater: Mister Cory, Anni- Admirable Crichton. Lee, M., A/M, Ritz, Clapton 
versary celebrations (2). Clark, J. D.. A/M, Odeon, Spirit of St. Louis Lennard, E. G., Palladium, 
Bradford Pay the Devil, Interpol, The Steel Midsomer Norton: The Good Companions. Leven- 
Bayonet (3). Clarkson, C. J., Royal, Scunthorpe: son, A. G., Odeon, Wealdstone: Pay the Devil, 12 
Dry Rot Claxton, L. K., A/M, Ritz, Southend: Angry Men (2) Lewis, B. W., A/M, Central, 
Fire Down Below. Close, C, C., Gaumont, Bristol: Reading: Carry On Admiral, The Tommy Steele 
The Secret Place, The Incredible Shrinking Man (2). Story (2). Lloyd, K. B., Gaumont, Southport: The 
Cockburn, R. C., Odeon, Skipton: Brothers in Law. Incredible Shrinking Man Lockyer, G., Odeon, 
Comer, C. F., Odeon, South Harrow: Pay the Devil Stafford: High Tide at Noon, Doctor at Large, 
Conway, C. D., Odeon, Hereford: Davy Crockett Bomba and the Af Lion (3). Lowe, D. P., 
and the River Pirates. Cook, R. L., These Hippodrome, Colchester: That Woman Opposite 
Dangerous Years, The Spirit of St. Louis (2). Lucas, H. A., Odeon, New Malden: The Stee! 
Cooper, A., Ritz, Hyde: The Good Companions Bavonet ’ 
Cooper, K., New Royal, Openshaw: Earth Versus MARSHALL, P. T.. Gaumont, Edgware: Cockleshell 
the Flying Saucers. Court. H. J., Gaumont, Ports- Heroes Martin, N. D.. Pavilion, Airdrie: Zarak 
mouth: The Incredible Shrinking Man Crabb. Marwood, E., Rex, Grimsby: Children’s club, Theatre 
R. J., Lyric, Wellingborough: One Good Turn. publicity (2), Matthews, N., Ritz, Leyton: Carry 
Crawford, W., Gaumont, Hamilton: The Monte On Admiral, Lets Be Happy (2). MecAree, S. D., 
Carlo Story, Doctor at Large. The Hunchback | of Savoy, Birkenhead: These Dangerous Years. Mep- 
Notre Dame (3). Crawshaw, R., Odeon, Taunton: stead, L. E., Odeon, Colindale: Funny Face Miller, 
The Steel Bayonet, Funny Face, Interpol (3). Crees, R. E., Gaumont, Aberdeen The Day They Gave 
D., Central, Beighton: Theatre publicity, Garden of Babies Away. Mills, P. J.. Gaumont, Liverpool 
Fdeo (2). Crowle, J. H., Plaza, Camden Town Sweet Smell of Success Minnican, H. N., Gau- 
Interpol, Brothers in Law, The Lady and the Tramp mont, Sunderland: How to Murder A Rich Uncle 
Minton, T. Ww. Odeon, Birmingham: True As A 
DARRAG H. D., Odeon, Deptford: The Lady and the Turtle. Monaghan, O., Gaumont, Ibrox: The Secret 

9 Dawson, G. V.. Odeon, Worthing: The Place. Moneypenny, L. A. L., Opera House, 
Adm able Crichton. Docherty, C., Queen's Hall, Jersey: The Rainmaker Morris, H. A., A/M, 
N tle-upon-Tyne: Cockleshe!l Heroes. Donaldson, Odeon, Lianelly: The Tattered Dress. Murrey, F., 
4.. Gaumont, Greenock: Personal appearance Odeon, Surbiton | unny Face Mutch, A. M., 
Doukin, W. T., Odeon, Motherwell; True as a Turtle. Gaumont, Alloa: Tammy. Myers, E., Hippodrome, 
Poran, J. W., A/M, Regal, Harrogate; And Woman Colne: Zarak. — " 

Was Created, * Carry On Admiral @). Dore, H. B., NATHAN, E., Gaumont, Southall: The Oklahoman, 
Pala Stockbridge: Theatre publicity Downes, Doctor at Large (2). Neat, T. H., Ritz. Stockport 
R. H., Gaumont, Birkenhead: The Monte Carlo The Tommy Steele Story. Newman, G., Capitol, 
S Dracott, C. H., Odeon, Liverpool: Man Leith: The Monte Carlo Story, Mister Cory (2) 
\fraid, Brothers in Law, Interpol (3). Dumnachie, J., Newton, F. W., Coliseum, Newport The Monte 
Reval, Glasgow: Stampeded. Dunford, G., Ritz, Carlo Story. Nimse. G. A., Ritz, Southend: The 
Sel Three Men in a Boat. Dav They Gave Babies Away, The Bachelor Party 

EDINGTON, G. A., Windsor, Doncaster: Garden of (2). Page, L., Odeon, Leicester: High Tide At Noon 
f Edmondson, K. D., Gaumont, Chester, Pain, &. J. amen, Glasgow: The Day They 
A relations, The Day ey Gave Babies Away Gave Babies Away. — -— 

Eleock, G, P., Rag Miracle in Soho PALMER, P.. A/M. Gaumont State, Kilburn: Theatre 
Riis, 3. W., Odeon, Chester: Funny Face, The Steel publicity. Parr, B. H.. Odeon, Swiss Cottage: The 
, Ba . Theatre pubdlicity, Interpol (4). Steel Bayonet. Parrott, R., Odeon, Doncaster 

FAI, D. P., Gaumont, North Shields: The Monte Interpol. Parry, J. A. R., Tudor, Bourne Theatre 
( Story, Interpol (2). Fallowfield, G. P.. Gau- publicity, The King and 1 (2). Payne, J. D.. Gau- 
mm Rayners Lane: The Shadow on the Window. mont, Stratford: The Oklahoman. _ Pearce, Hi. ag 
Ferner, J. B.. Gaumont, Newcastle-on-Tyne: The Odeon, Boston: Brothers in Law. Ppinder,’ L E., 
- " Place, Drango (2). Fitzpatrick, A. P., Odeon. Odeon, Peckham: Funny ress — = F- 
len: The Fuzzy Pink Nightgown. Fountaine, Odeon, Forest Gate: Funny Face » L.. 


“ ADULTS 
ONLY 


4 Manager A. Telford made this effective 9) 
werewolf for the double-bill I WAS A 
TEENAGE WEREWOLF and DRAG- 
STRIP GIRL at the Continentale, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. Most of 
the effects should be within the scope of 
most managers—they are adaptations of 
masks and rubber gloves 


Gaumont, Birmingham: The Incredible Shrinking 
Man, Fire Down Below (2) 

RABONE, W. S., Tudor, Dewsbury: Davy Crockett 
and the River Pirates. Ralph, J. E., Sean. 
Richmond: Fire Down Below Ramsden, G. e 
Regal, Paisley: The Curse of Frankenstein Rar- 
dall, H., Odeon, Litthhhampton: Theatre publicity 
Reed, C. H., A/M,. Gaumont, Dundee: Bale Out 
43,000 Reevell, S., Oxford, Upperthorpe: Davy 
Crockett and the River Pirates, Zarak (2). Reynolds, 
H. G. C., Odeon, Birmingham: The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame Richmond, F. J., Odeon, Lough- 
borough: Doctor at Large. Roberts, R. B., Odeon, 
High Wycombe: The Tattered Dress, Davy Crockett 
and the River Pirates (2) Roberts, W., Capito 
Wallasey: These Dangerous Years. Robertson, H. A., 
Regal, West Norwood: Press publicity. Rose, C. L, 
Odeon, Watford: Pay the Devil, The Admirable 
Crichton (2) Ross, I., Regal, Colchester: The 
Young Stranger. Rudd, H. T. R., Pavilion, Scun- 
thorpe: Children’s club Russell, J. B., Empire, 
Dundee: Seven Waves Away 

SANDERS, S., Gaumont, Yeovil: Doctor at Large 
Saunders, H., Odeon, Prestwich: Davy Crockett and 
the River Pirates Savage, R. M., Gaumont, 
Chichester: Public Relations Scott, R., Plaza, 
Govan: Baby Doll. Sedgwick, S., Palace, Brent- 
wood Public Relations. Selwyn, H., Odeon 
Hackney: The Tattered Dress, Doctor at Large (2) 
Shepperson, K. C., Majestic, Derby: Battle Hymn, 
Children’s club, Anne of the Indies, Town on Trial, 
Davy Crockett and the River Pirates (5) Short, 
T. D.. Rialto, Southampton: The Secret Place 
Sidney-Witmot, R. C., Odeon, Newcastle: Funny 
Face Simpson, A., Gaumont, Ayr: The Secret 
Place Simpson, E.. Roxy, Sowerby Bridge: The 
Smaliest Show on Earth, Doctor at Large (2). Sims, 
A. K., Ritz, Thi irsk Town on Trial, The Smallest 
Show on Earth (2). Smith, C., Odeon, Folkestone 
Davy Crockett and the River Pirates, Man Afraid 
Miracle in Soho (3). Smith, E., Electra, Rawmarsh 
Shake Rattle and Rock, The Searchers, Love Me 
Tender (3) Smith K., Odeon, Dundee: Doctor at 
Large. Stead, D., Odeon, Middlesbrough: Public Rela- 

ms. Spencer, A., A/M, Astoria, Streatham: Funny 
Face. Spriggs, B. S., Pavilion, Hackney: Fire Down 
Below. Squires, R. A.. Odeon, Bilston: Battle Hymn 
Stevens, B.. Lyric. Wellingborough: Spirit of St 
Louis. Street, A. W., Odeon. Jersey: Theatre pub- 
city Todd, R., Odeon, Blackpool: Miracle in 
Soho, Interpol (2) Tethill, H. J., Regal, Newbury 
/ r sace, The Tommy Steele Story, Public 


cla 
TYNE. C. A., Gaumont, Putney: Drango 
VICKERS, J.. Star, Hornsey: The Spanish Gardener 
WALKER. E. H., Odeon, Morecambe: Brothers in 
Law Walker, J. F., Odeon, Hove: Interpol. Wall, 
A. W. F., Carlton, Glasgow: Doctor at Large 
Walshaw. H. P., Odeon, Plymouth: Pavy Crockett 
and the River Pirates, True as a Turtle (2). Warne- 
ford, C. A., A/M, Regal, Torquay: War and Peace 
° Gaumont, East Ham: Doctor at Large 
t Pity (2). Webley, N. J., King’s, Stour- 
Hunchback of Notre Dame Weller. 
yn, Chelmsford: Interpol Whysall, H., 
Carlton, Norwich: Fortune is a Woman. Wicks, 
H. H.. Marlborough. Holloway: Interpol. Wilkins, 
L. A.. Gaumont, Islington: The Oklahoman, Fire 
Down Below (2). Wilkins, T. B.. Odeon. Kensington 
Interpol! Williams, A. E., Odeon, Ealing: Twelve 
Angry Men. Wills, C. B., Odeon, Camberwell: High 
T it Noon, Interpol (2) Wilmott, G., Odeon, 
Southampton: High Tide at Noon. Woodman, C. F., 
Odeon, Fast Ham: The Steel Bayonet, The Tattered 
Dress, The Black Sleep (3). Wright, K. T., Gau- 
ment, Peckham: Time Without Piw, The Incredible 
Shrinking Man (2) 
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TAINLESS 
TEEL 
TILL 


Improve the appearance 
of publicity by 
installing handsome 
attractive illuminated 
still frames 

& 


! We give 
COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


Full particulars from 


Girosign Ltd. 


86-88 Wardour Street, W.1 
Phone: GER 3526-7 
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FOSTERS 


(CURTAINS) LIMITED 


OF NOTTINGHAM 


FOR CINEMA 
DECORATIONS 
AND CURTAINS 


375. WESTDALE LANE WEST 
TELEPHONE 6I047Norrm,  '#89 


REET 


GAUMONT BRITISH 
SOUND 


35mm PORTABLE 
PROJECTORS 


or Rebuilt Models available Series 
4. We - a Ti... tL - of these 
popular omnes n makers’ 


HARRINGAY PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
423 GREEN LANES, LONDON, W.4. MOU 5241/2 
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,meS RANK HAS FIVE MORE 


READY FOR RELEASE 


TO FOLLOW “ Campbell's King- | 
dom,” previewed at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square, last Thursday, the | 
Rank Organisation aims to release | 
five more major features, and begin 
shooting another four, before the 


end of the year. 


plays Luftwaffe ace Hans Von Werra - 
| in “ The One That Got Away,” 
| duced by Julian Wintle and directed | 
| by Roy Baker. 


wee, « © 


In addition, Pinewood have yet 
another seven films in production. 


Next Rank release will be “ Seven 
Thunders.” 

Due for release on October 3 is | 
the Peter Finch, Ronald Lewis, | 
Maureen Swanson starrer, “ Rob- | 
bery Under Arms.” Set in the} 


roaring pioneer days of Australia, 
this Eastman Color production tells | 
of love, robbery and retribution. 


Top German star Hardy Kruger | 
pro- 
Britain’s Norman Wisdom returns | * 


to the screen for another anon | © 
adventure in “Just My Luck, 


| torical 


| Gypsy and 
| Name With Pride,” “ 


| “* Heart 


which he is cast as a timid jeweller 
with an undreamed-of fortune. John 


Paddy Carstairs again directs for 
producer Hugh Stewart. 
Historical Drama 

Also awaiting release is the his- 


drama, “ Dangerous Exile,” 
which stars Belinda Lee with Louis 
Jourdan. In Eastman Color and 


VistaVision, it is set in the troubled | 
| days 


which followed the French 
Revolution. 

Films already on the floor at Pine- 
wood are “ Windom’s Way,” “ The 
the Gentleman,” “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” ‘Carve Her 
Violent Play- 
ground,” and “Innocent Sinners.” 


The Naked Truth” 


| at Walton studios. 


the end of the year, 
of a Child.” “ Rooney,” 

‘A Night to Remember,” and 

The Wind Cannot Read” will 
take their places on the floor. 


Before 


is being shot | 


1957 


| Kent Discusses 


the TV Probe 


THE CEA questionnaire asking 
exhibitors for their views on the pub- 
lic’s reaction to television film clips 
was discussed at Friday’s meeting of 
the Kent branch CEA. 

Commented chairman Arthu 
Spencer-May: “I understand from 
| the association’s point of view th: 
| response has been disappointing. | 
think the answer is simple—exhibi- 
tors just don’t know what the 
public's reaction is.” 

His personal belief was that the 
clips did more harm than good. “| 
think the approach is wrong,” he 
said. “‘ We certainly don’t want to 
hide ourselves from it. Good pub- 
| licity would remind viewers ther 
was a cinema around the corner.” 

Supporting him, M. Levy said th 
fact that colour and CinemaScope 
could not be put over on the tele- 
| vision screen gave viewers an entirely 
wrong idea of the film. 

The branch decided to send con- 
gratulatory messages to Lord Rank 
on his elevation to the peerage and 
to Sir Alex. King on the conferment 
of honorary degree of Doctor of 
| Laws by Glasgow University. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TRADE SCREENINGS 


Mon.,Sept. 16 10.30 Own 
& 2.30 
Wed., ,, 18 10.00 Own 
- 18 10.30 Own 
& 2.30 
a 18 2.30 Own 
Thur 19 10.30 Rialto 
Fri., 20 10.30 West End 
| Tues., ,, 17 10.45 Capitol 
Thur., ,, 19 10.45 Gaumont 
Tues., ,, 17 10.45 Regal 
Thur., ,, 19 10.30 Cosmo 
Wed., ., 18 10.45 Odeon . 
Tues., ,, 17 10.30 Palais De Luxe 
Thur., ,, 19 10.30 Odeon ‘ 
Mon., ., 16 10.45 Picture House ... 
Tues., ., 17 10.45 Picture House ... 
Thur., ,, 19 10.45 Odeon 
Tues., ,, 17 10.30 Grainger 
Thur., ,, 19 10.30 Haymarket 
Fri., » 20 10.30 Odeon ... 
Tues., ,, 17 10.30 Odeon ... 
Odeon 


10.30 


ONDON 
The Buckskin Lady 


Three shorts 
High Flight 


Six shorts 
The Sun Also Rises 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Brothers Rico i 


CARDIFF 
3.10 to Yuma 
Operation Mad Ball 


GLASGOW 
The Pajama Game 
Lucky Jim ; 


LEEDS 
The Brothers Rico 


LIVERPOOL 
Revolt at Fort Laramie 
The Brothers Rico 


MANCHESTER 
Revolt at Fort Laramie 
Voodoo Island j 
The Brothers Rico 


NEWCASTLE 
Lucky Jim ? 
The Pajama Game 
The Brothers Rico 
SHEFFIELD 
Campbell's Kingdom 
The Brothers Rico 


SMALL 


Further details from 


WHltehall 2 


CINEMAS 
SIX in WEST COUNTRY (Four solo positions), would 


make compact group or for sale separately. 


FOR SALE 


Others in LONDON, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE & WALSALL 


GODDARD A& SMITH, 22 King St... S.W.1 


721 (20 lines) 


Printed in 


Great Britain and Published by 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD.,_ 


Long Acre, London, 


United Artists Patricia Medina A 
AB-Pathe - U 
Columbia Ray Milland 
Rank U 
20th Century- Tyrone Power 

Fox 
Columbia Richard Conte ... A 
Columbia Glenn Ford A 
Columbia Jack Lemmon U 
Warner ... Doris Day mn e 
British Lion ... lan Carmichael .. t 
Columbia Richard Conte .. A 
United Artists John Dehner ... U 
Columbia Richard Conte .. A 
United Artists John Dehner l 
United Artists Boris Karloff ... A 
Columbia Richard Conte .. A 
British Lion lan Carmichael... U 
Warner Doris Day , l 
Columbia Richard Conte \ 
Rank Dirk Bogarde { 
Cc olumbia Richard Conte A 


| LATE EXTRA 


Friday, September 13. 


16.30 a.m. 


** The Big Caper " @: 


and 2.30 p.m., 
(United Artists). 


Venue Changed 


|’ RANK F.D. is holding the Glasgow 
“Man of a Thousand 


| trade show of 
at the Odeon today, Thurs- 
Gaumont 


| Faces ”’ 


| day, and 


not 


the 


| originally | announced. 


| 


| way’s 
last week’s 
| Shaughnessy. 


WAC. 


a 


THE original screenplay of Arch- 
“ Light Fingers ” 
KINE. 


reviewed 1 
was by Alfred 
Roger Proudlock wro! 
| the final script. 
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a 
CLASSIFIED A! VERTISEMENT RATES. 


SITUATIONS ACANT .. Od. per word 
SA TIONS WANTED ... 4d. » » 
FINANCIAL _ ae ee «+ 
FOR SALE & WANTED ... lie iw i» 

NEOUS vow a o ” 


Caps. 24. per word extra. Box Nos. 1/- extra. 

All Classified Advertisements must be 

prepaid (except approved accounts). 

Kinematograph Weekly 96-98, Long Acre, 
ner ondon, W.C. 


TEMple Bar 2468. Ext. 271 


Telephone 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
“INTELLIGENT young man_ required 
for Junior A ant Manager's position 
important West End cinema.- -Fullest 


fidence to Z., Box 614, 
Kinematograph Weekly 


EXPERIENCED Manager required with 


booking experience for West of England 

Cinema.— Box 617, Kinematograph 

Weekly 

~ SECOND Operator Five-day week, 

£9 Ss. Apply Manager, Hampstead Piay- 

house, Pond Street, N.W.3 (SWI. 4000) 
WANTED .—-Experienced Second Opera- 


tor. Apply, Ben Hur Cinema, Whitehorse | 


Rosd, Stepney. Stepney Green 1145 
FILM Editor, fully experienced news- 

reel and documentary work; top rates; 

permanencs Apply by letter in first in- 


tive Editor, British Movie- 
Soho Square, W.1 


EXPERIENCED Man required to take 


Stance to I rev 
tonews, Lid... 22 


charge ad es dept. major film dis- 
tributors. Write confidence.—-P., Box 
629 Kinematograph Weekly.” 

VAULT KEFPER (16mm.-35mm.) 
PACKER quired by the British Film 
Institute t brary despatch depart- 
ment App'y to British Film Institute. 4 
Great Rus Street. W.C.2 Tel. No 
COVent Gard 2801-0 

AGENT required in South Wales by 
well-estab manufacturers of cinema 
chairs and itre turnishers Good con- 
nectic ‘ il cinemas essential.—N 
Box 627 Kinematograph Weekly.”’ 


nageress for sma 
icat n 


t Ap ! 
t ) M Box 626, ** Kine- 


n Eighty Days 
Cross Road. require top- 
sts n salary for 


Manager 


required for 
Grade “A 


SECON P tionist 
Forum > Berks 


the 


and Second Projec- 
London = and 
Kinematograph 


xperienced and capable 

r tor second-run cinema 
Ex ent wage, plus good 
Copy references 1 

‘< Grove, Prestwich 


wanted for country 
b for reliable man 
Cinema, Dereham 


Dereham 76.) 
a 


CINEMAS FOR SALE 


BY AUCTION WEDNESDAY NEX1 


BY PRIVATE TREATY 


18th inst, 
PRINCES CINEMA 
Mostyn Street, 
LLANDUDNO + N. WALES 


The above soundly nstructed, 
well-furnished and = equi; 
cinema, situate in the principal 
shopping thoroughfare, inx 
four shops providing ar 


of £715 pa 


income 


Seating on Ground Floor 
Balcony 739 
Lease 1,964 years 
£20 p.a 
For Sale by Auction as a going 
concern with 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Subject to Shop Ter 


I 


and 


Ground Rent 


At the Imperial Hotel, Llandudno 


at 3 p.m 
Solicitors Messr ( 
65 Duke Street, I NY 
Further parti r 


MESSRS 


HARRIS & GILLOW 


LONDON SUBURB. | 


SOUTH COAST. 


y« 


HOME COUNTIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 


tare 


} the ab app 


Telephone: GERrard 2504 (10 lines) 


Cinema and Theatre Agents. Valuers and Auctioneers 


93/95 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telegrams: Faddist, London 


SITUATIONS WANTED (contd.) 


ASSISTANT Manager ‘ 
major Circuit experience p g 4 
required, fidelity b \ A 

Edwards 22 i j R 


Camberwe London, S.f 


POSTERS 
CINEMA AND THEATRE POSTERS 
special service catering for emas 
and theatres. Reasonab'e prices 
delivery Send now for d 
LOVERIDGI 2 
CHAMBERS 


prompt 
rd sto J. J 

MARKET SOLARI 

PONTYPRIDD, GLAM 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


ROSS-KOTI . Pr 
y hin : ya ~ 1) 
Hu $8) Victor Road. I N4 
WANTED V ble 4 
“ Brackets WW J.. Box 
K na if Week 
WANTED.—O pair D 
aded 27 ft. x 14 ft. 9 j I bON 


25, Kinematograph W 


~'T VATIONS WANTED 

NTATIVE (ex-Manager) with 
confectionery, etc.. 
seeks position; excellen 
ind Mid'ands connec- 
628 * Kinematograph 


major circuit (six years’ 
Manager desires to join 
Progressive independent 
pubic school education 
Kinematograph Wecekly.”’ 

cuOnist requires posi- 


vwhere.—W., Box 611, 
Weekly.”’ 


GODDARD 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT 


BRINNINGTON 
NEIGHBOURHOOD UNIT 


Lease of Cinema Site 


Tenders are invited for a Lease of a plot 
of land having a site area f 2 ) 
square yards, or thereabout on the 
Corporation's modern h 
Brinnington, Stockport, for ¢ 
of a Cinema 
The terms of the Lease will be 
years Further particulars may be 
obtained from me 

J. HAYDON W. GLEN, 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
STOCKPORT. 


REBUILT 
PROJECTOR EQUIPMENT 
and 
ENGINEERS 
TO THE TRADE 


_ -E PALMER 
GEORGE PALME 


Frederick CG. Paimer Lid 


Prop 
89 Wardour St., London, W.1t 
CERrard 4796 and 614 


THEATRE SEATS 


» Sitting 


_. to 


WLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND 
STOCK LISTS WITH PLEASURE 


Man. Dir. Gerald Levinson 
14/18 NEVILL ROAD, LONDON, W.16 
Clissold 2988 


LOOK TO 
THE FUTURE 


with the best 
FRAMES AND PUBLICITY 
COMBINED SERVICE 
CLASSIC DISPLAYS LTD., 


305-7 Upper Street, London, 4.1 
CANonbury 9401-2 


L. B. 


LOCKWOOD & CO. 


Theatre Furnishers 
SEATINGS 
CARPETS 
DRAPERIES 

Supplied and Fitted 

60 YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO THE INDUSTRY 
NEWALLST.WORKS 
re. BRADFORD 27811/2 


and Night-PUDSEY 3873 


BARGAIN of the WEEK 


10 volt 7.5 amp. exciter lamps, Mazda, list 
Bs. each, my price £2 per dozen post paid 


C.W.0. only, refunded if goods returned within 14 

days of receipt 

SANKEY, PICTUREDROME ATHERSTONE, WARKS 
Tel.: Atherstone 3210/3202 


& SMITH 


22 KING STREET 
ST: JAMES'S : 
LONDON, S.W.1 


WHI. 2721 (20 Lines) 
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| A tray full of 


sinePat 


| TOP-SELLERS " 
| and everybody's happy ! 


When Sun-Pat’s in the tray, your salesgirls are busy. Your customers 
are satisfied. And no wonder! People KNOW Sun-Pat service takes 


some beating, too. It’s speedy and efficient. You try it! 
g 5 . 


Look at this big, top-selling range 

Salted Peanuts - Salted Cashew Nuts - Salted Mixed Nuts 

Selected Mixed Nuts - Selected Hazel Nuts - Mixed Nuts and Raisins 
Milk Chocolate Coated Raisins - Milk Chocolate Coconut Squares 
Assorted Fruit Jellies - Melody Mix - Choc-o-Toffees - Kiddie Chocs 
Popcorn - Milk Chocolate Roasted Peanuts - Milk Chocolate ‘ Noddy’ 
Mint Thinsies - Peanut Brittle - Nut & Fruit Assortment. 

And special 3d. lines for your matinee: 

Matinee Mix - Rainbow Mix - Jelly Drops - Choc-o-Toffees. 

Also sole suppliers to the Cinema Trade for Elizabeth Shaw, 
Helm Royal and Rogall’s Candyland Confectionery — 


all nationally - known lines. 


Send this coupon for sample range to 
L. G. Hutchinson - Sales Manager 
Cinema Division. H.S. Whiteside & Co Ltd 


London - SE5- ’Phone: Rodney 5432 
(15 lines) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


<0 SS 


